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WHAT MAKES 


UNDERWOOD 





A research-minded organization that has never 
stopped improving its products. For more than fifty 
consecutive years Underwood has enjoyed unchal- 

lenged leadership, based on a long list of engineer- 
ing ‘‘firsts’” in typewriter advantages. 

Setting the standard of performance by offer- 
ing typewriters with greater flexibility, speed, 
accuracy and durability than were elsewhere 

available .. . by always keeping a stride ahead. 


Volume of satisfied users . . . understanding 
the typewriting problems of business in gen- 
eral, and secretaries in particular. More than 

6,000,000 Underwoods, reaching all corners 
of the globe, have been helping to speed the 
world’s business. 
World-wide sales and services, conven- 
ient to everybody in the United States and 


Sees | _ 


in the principal cities of the world. Experience and 
time have taught the business world that an 
Underwood is always the happiest choice among 
typewriters. 


Underwood's post-war Standard . . . a master- 
piece of typewriting engineering. It brings you 
Rhythm Touch ...a wonderful addition to the 
many Underwood features you've always en- 
joyed. Rhythm Touch is a new typing concept 

. a delightful new experience in typewriter 
performance. Speed seems effortless. Fingers 
move easily over the new perfectly-balanced 
keyboard. 


These are the things that make Under- 
wood America’s first-choice typewriter . . . 
that make Underwood ‘Typewriter 
Leader of the World.” 
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Typewriters . - Adding Machines . 
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Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


.. Accounting Machines 
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$6.08 PER 
COPY 
POSTAGE 


POCKET- 
INC, 


SIZE 
414” x 8%” 





BEST'S 
INSURANCE GUIDE 


KEY RATINGS 


Shows Both GENERAL POLICYHOLDERS’ 
and FINANCIAL RATINGS 





. . of stock, mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds 
fire, marine, casualty and surety insurance 
companies operating in the United States, 
whether domestic or foreign! 


BEST'S GUIDE presents, instantly, a five-year 
financial and underwriting exhibit, a five-year 
comparative distribution of assets, classes of 
business written, where written and much other 
vital data for each of the above mentioned 
companies! 


Also, BEST'S GUIDE contains a list of ap- 
proximately 2,600 mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies, giving principal figures 
on each company and including all county, 
township and district mutuals. 


All this information so necessary for the pro- 
tection of agents and their clients—only $6.08 
(including postage)! A small investment for 
immense security! Order your copy today! 


KNOW THE FACTS—AT A GLANCE! 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 


HOME OFFICE: BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


INC. 








LIFE SALES 





LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, 
Increases or Dividend Additions for the Business as a 








Whole. 
(000 Omitted) 
Month 1945 1946 1947 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
ee $1,055,230 $1,350,915 $1,741,639 
nk - sadanees 1,065,292 1,516,833 
Ee 1,292,337 1,826,315 
nn. ‘aedewweu 1,228,452 1,971,219 
OO” ree 1,267,474 1,956,796 
cena ons 1,216,264 1,863,485 
re 1,127,506 1,952,159 
ie. Si ckewae 1,035,767 1,796,758 
aa 1,001,268 1,710,536 
eee 1,221,831 1,796,548 
rere ] 179, 294 1,648,423 
ne 1 449. 014 1,962,873 
re $14,139,729 $21,342,860 $1,741,639 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
Re iat al ag $740,046 $1,025,488 $1,229,026 
ees 736,437 1,121,343 
Mar 872,164 1,356,821 
PEA 843,681 1,473,519 
hana 870,387 1,451,910 
Se cetceees 821,029 1,340,743 
ia, 782.415 1,343,402 
RN Bi be ne as 739,989 1,272,736 
De sescedwe 684,006 1,125,829 
| (eae 864,251 1,250,627 
ae 864,507 1,143,164 
ae 941,103 1,196,725 
a $9.750,015 $15,092, 307 $]. 229 ()26 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
re $234,062 $275,647 $328,518 
(a ae 258,644 307,074 
See 302,754 355,691 
ee 280,857 359,324 
aa 284,780 359,369 
EE See 258,971 338,999 
ar 235,258 323,861 
eS 224,762 323,504 
| ae 222,083 346,116 
ree 268,599 347,220 
eT ere eo 250,253 343,113 
| a a 263,151 290,439 
se ee $3. O84, 774 $3 970, 357 $328,518 
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AND WHOLESALE 


CONTRACTS 


$80,522 
70,211 
117,419 
103,914 
112,307 
136,204 
109,833 
71,016 
95,179 
88.981 
64,534 
244,760 





$1,294,940 


$49,780 

88,416 
113,803 
138,376 
145,517 
183,743 
284,896 
200,518 
238,591 
198,701 
162,146 
475,709 


$2,280,196 


UNDER NEW 


$184,095 


$184. 095 


Ratios 
1947 
over 
1946 


29% 





29% 


20% 


20% 


19% 


19% 


270% 


270% 
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The opinions expressed by guest authors 
and advertisers do not necessarily reflect 
the opinions of the publishers. On contro- 
versial issues our pages are always open 
for nresentation of both sides of any 
question affecting the insurance business. 
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GREAT-WEST LIFE 
PROTECTION 


TO OUR POLICYHOLDERS ..« « 


This one billion dollars represents the total sum which 
315,000 policyholders have provided through this Com- 
pany for the protection of their families and themselves. 
It brings them peace of mind and financial security. Every 


phase of their Company’s operations made notable progress 
in 1946. 


TO OUR ORGANIZATION « ¢ « 


It is a measure of our trusteeship and of the service we 
are privileged to render throughout the United States 
and Canada. New protection of 173 million dollars, 
completed during 1946, reflects the ability and enterprise 
of our Field organization and the confidence they so well 
merit. 


TO THE PUBLIC ..-.- 


This co-operative achievement of policyholders and their 
Company constitutes a great trust, faithfully administered 
in the public interest. It provides stability and strength 
to the nation’s economy. 

The organization and services of this Company stand ready 
to serve you—now and in the future. 





1946 HIGHLIGHTS 


Insurance and Annuities in Force.............. $1,057,721,000 
New Business Placed. ...........oo.o.. oo c.ceceeceeee--------- 173,345,000 
TT eR 
a ‘aileiheaie —— 261,404,000 
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SYATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Companies Expanding 


GINNING with the September, 
B 1946 edition of Best’s Lire IN- 
sSURANCE NEws, we have listed each 
month the new states in which com- 
panies become licensed. For any- 
one interested it would therefore be 
necessary to check all the back 
mouths in order to be up-to-date on 
exactly what states a company is 
licensed in, as well as including the 
states appearing in Best’s 1946 Life 
Reports among the data provided 
for each company. 

The following companies have 
expanded, as indicated: American 
Reserve (Nebr.), in Colorado and 
North Dakota; Central Life (Ill.), 
in Pennsylvania; Coastal States 
(Ga.), in South Carolina; Equitable 
(N. Y.), in Ontario; Equitable 
(lowa), in Idaho; Independence 
Life & Accident (Ky.), in Ohio; 
Northern (Wash. ), in Ohio; Phila- 
delphia Life (Pa.), in Colorado; 
United (Ill.), in Oklahoma and 
\Vorld (Nebr.), in Rhode Island. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


FFECTIVE with this issue all 

changes among directors of the 
various companies will be listed in 
this monthly feature. The primary 
purpose of this column is to make it 
easier for those interested in such 
changes to keep current. 

At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Connecticut 
General Life, Stuart F. Smith, Vice 
President, was elected to the board 
of directors; Equitable Life of Iowa 

John Cowles, publisher; Home 
Life—William J. Demorest, real 
estate; Kansas City Life—M. W. 
McGreevy, broker; New York Life 

Devereux C. Josephs, financier ; 
Peninsular Life—W. H. Trentman, 
executive vice president of the Occi- 
dental Life of Raleigh, N. C.; Phila- 
delphia Life—Edward H. Bennett, 
building contractor (filling the va- 
cancy caused by the death of the late 
Irvin R. Hurst) ; Prudential—Alex- 
ander C. Nagle, banker; Reliance 
|_.ife—John F. Johns, vice president ; 
Standard (Ore.)—F. Douglas Tell- 
wright, utility executive ; and Union 
Central—Herman A. Bayless, Car- 
son Hoy, Roger W. Clark and 
Charles Stewart. 











NOW! 250 OUT OF EVERY 
1000 SOUNDSCRIBERS 
ARE GOING TO USERS WHO 
WANT MORE OF THEM! 








Oo As fast as they’re built, one out of every four SoundScribers goes 
to present users. The reason why is simple. They have learned 
how amazingly efficient and useful SoundScriber is in their business. 
They want more of them! 


2) You can decide for yourself how SoundScriber can help you 
mow down mountains of dictation in less time and keep your 
secretary happy, too. Let us give you the facts today. 





© SoundScriber is the revolutionary new electronic disc dictation 
system that records and reproduces your voice crystal clear on 
a flat, unbreakable plastic disc. Costs less to buy and less to operate 
than other types of dictating equipment. It’s a thoroughly engineered. 
fully perfected mechanism—rugged, fool-proof, easy to use. 


SoundScriber discs can be filed like a letter, mailed flat for regular 
postage. Seven-inch disc holds up to 30 minutes of natural voice 
dictation, costs a few pennies. 





These are reasons why there are nearly 50,000 SoundScribers in 
5) use today, doing thousands of important jobs for all kinds of 
businesses and professions—large and small. Get all the facts on 
SoundScriber today. Return this coupon now! 


pinecnrasienienenen-eneramasienen awed 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. g;.> | 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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“In my own way 


Again and again you hear it said: “I want to live my life in my own way.” 


It’s a universal desire. But it finds its most active and determined ex- 
pression in America. It is one of the reasons why 73,000,000 people in 
this country own life insurance. 


The policies which these 73,600,000 own are symbols of our American 
spirit of independence. They are one of the proofs that we want to live 
our lives in our own way... that we want those dependent upon us to 
live their lives in their own way... that we want them to be able to do 
so in spite of possible emergency or disaster. 


These policies, too, are the symbols of something more. 


They are the evidence of our intent and purpose to shoulder our own 
responsibilities. And this perhaps is more important than all else. It is 
the willingness to shoulder our own responsibilities which enables us to 
work together and to live together, to create great industries, to build 
fine communities, to become good neighbors and good citizens, and to 


live our lives in our own way. 





31, 1946 


$2,037,505,696.06 
$1,877,772,693.11 

$159,733,002.95 
$8,300,558 ,487.00 


December 
Total Admitted Assets . .  . 
Total Liabilities . . . . 
Surplus to Policyholders . ; : 


Total Insurance in Force . . ; 
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MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPANY 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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Best’s Life News 
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It is an economic truism that the more security of- 
fered to employees the less the business has to pay these 
employees for their services. It is equally true that the 
speed of promotion is in direct ratio to security—the 
greater the security the slower the promotion. To the 
observant individual another factor is also noted. The 
characteristics of employees can in general be gauged 
by the type of employment sought. The leadership type 
with a great deal of aggressiveness as a rule seeks oppor- 
tunity first and security is not considered of great 1m- 
portance. On the other hand, those seeking security 
primarily may think of opportunity but essentially their 
interest is a regular pay check even though small. Of 
course, such things are all a matter of degree and prob- 
ably the majority of people fall in betwgen the extremes 
mentioned. All history, however, does prove that most 
leaders acquire their stature whether in business, politics, 
arts or sciences, etc., by seeking opportunity rather than 
security. 

By its very nature practically all positions in the life 
insurance business, other than agents selling on a com- 
\With this security goes 
all the characteristics of such tenure. Relatively speak- 
ing, wages are low, promotion is slow and the em- 
ployees have achieved what they primarily sought— 
security. Let us hasten to add that there are excep- 
tions, of course, but overall the description is quite 
accurate—economically it couldn’t be otherwise. It re- 
quires no mental giant to understand the difficulties of 
producing outstanding executives under such a set-up. 
Again we emphasize that the agency force is not being 
considered here. Relatively speaking, the majority of 
home office executives are home office products who 
have spent most of their working days at their jobs and 
have become executives primarily by seniority. This 
seniority system, unfortunately, doesn’t work any better 
or produce a higher grade product in life insurance com- 
panies than it does in politics. 

That this problem exists many executives will readily 
admit. That, however, is a minor factor—the important 
point is what can be done to improve the situation? As 
long as people continue to be born, get married and die, 
according to the mortality table there will be a vital need 
for life insurance and home office positions will continue 
to offer security. It would seem then that the answer 1s 


mission basis, offer security. 
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to devise ways and means of producing executives from 
the ranks. Fortunately, there are several ways and 
means. It is odd, however, that these procedures have 
been used to a much greater extent in other lines of 
business, which, by their nature, in offering much less 
security, normally produce true executives as a natural 
process of elimination. Perhaps the best method yet de- 
vised is the Junior Management Council, or some fac- 
simile thereof. Such an organization in its best form 
not only produces executives who stand above their 
colleagues irrespective of age or seniority, but also is 
economically beneficial in several other respects. Among 
these latter perhaps the most important is that a Junior 
Management Council forms a connecting link between 
top management and the least important clerks and 
thus achieves an understanding not otherwise obtainable, 
especially in large organizations. Most employees feel 
they are “recognized” under such circumstances and the 
importance of this in the efficient operation of any busi- 
ness should never be minimized. When employees and 
top management understand each other’s viewpoints, 
problems, etc., the atmosphere is entirely different and 
business really “becomes a pleasure” with all attendant 
satisfactory results. 

3ut the primary function of the Council is to pro- 
duce real executives—leaders, not “‘phonies”’ with a title. 
The most recent establishment of such an organ- 
ization is in the Bankers National of Montclair, N. J. 
It is unfortunate that there are very few of these Coun- 
cils among the large number of life insurance com- 
panies which need them probably more than any other 
business. In the Bankers plan department heads, junior 
executives, etc., make up the membership of the Council. 
The board of directors (9) is elected twice a year from 
this group. Here the individuals get their first lesson in 
management—selling themselves to their colleagues and 
if they are going to be real executives, they will be 
doing just that for the rest of their years in business. A 
further step in this direction is that the elected Council 
then elects its own officers—more selling. The purposes 
of the organization, as stated, are: “To study and devise 
ways and means of promoting the welfare of the com- 
pany and its employees.”’ In so doing under these cir- 
cumstances the real executives of the future will emerge 
—proving themselves leaders among their colleagues 
and seniority will take a back seat. 

The Bankers National is relatively small but pro- 
gressive and its need for a Junior Management Council 
is infinitely less than in many larger life companies. As 
a rule of thumb, it might be stated that the larger the 
company the more essential is such an organization if 
the maximum number of real executives is going to be 
developed. Change is the law of life but it does not 
come easy since most individuals are creatures of habit. 
It will be interesting to note what and how many other 
progressive companies adopt the Council technique and 
junk the practically exclusive use of the seniority sys- 
tem. To paraphrase the good book, “By their actions 
shall ye know them.” 
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issued 41,053 new policies 


total amount paid in 1946 
alone being $43,613,187. for an amount totalling 


BENEFITS-Some 200,000 
Connecticut Mutual Life 
benefit checks were mailed 
to dependent widows and 
children, to retired men and 
women and to other policy- 


FUTURE PAYMENTS- To 
guarantee the payment of 
the future benefits represen- 
ted in the more than 411, 000 
owners in thousands of cities policies now in force, Con- 
and towns all over the coun- necticut Mutual has total 
try during 1946. These ben- assets of $637,298,137. 
efit checks have been going NEW BUSINESS - In 1946 
out for 101 years now - the The Connecticut Mutual 


$207,143,298. This was the 
largest yearinthe Company s 
history. The men, women 
and children who are policy- 
owners of the Connecticut 





Mutual own an aggregate 
estate of $1,540,193,118 of 
life insurance protection. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR 101°' YEAR 


New Business — amount of insurance Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


1945 i $127,916,014 | 1945 if $40,838,609 25 


a 


New Business — number of policies Insurance in Force 


1945 iz 26,899 | 1945 I $1,381,547,564 | 














1946 $27,143,298 














1946 














Net return on invested assets — 3.51% 
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\N {tHE past the life insurance companies of the 

Uinted States have not shown any great inclination 

to write life insurance in foreign countries and present 
viewpoints do not seem to forecast much change in 
this respect for the future. A few of the companies did 
operate in Europe for some years prior to World War 
| but the volume of business was very small propor- 
tionately, and following that war these companies 1m- 
mediately withdrew because of uncertain § situations 
as to monetary conditions and tremendously increased 
taxes, in addition to the risks of political upheavals and 
lack of proper investment opportunities. At the present 
time there are a few United States companies that op- 
erate outside the continental limits of this country, and 
several Canadian companies have a fairly important 
volume overseas. Several years ago we prepared an 
index of all United States and Canadian companies 
(those doing business in the United States) which 
operated abroad and this has been brought up to date as 
it will be of general interest in any discussion of this sub- 
ject. The roster was prepared primarily to cover the 
operations of United States companies but it must in- 
clude Canadians also as they do most of the foreign 
writing insofar as the two countries are concerned. 
It will be noted that most of these transactions have 
been conducted within the confines of the British Em- 
pire or in countries where American and British 1n- 
fluence has been great, and there is good reason for 
this. It will be found that the countries coming under 
this classification are generally more stable and con- 
sequently there is less risk of disturbance to foreign 
corporations, 











Russian Experience 


In part explanation of the limitation on writings 
abroad we recall the experience in Russia following 
the 1917 revolution. There were a few American life 
Insurance companies operating there at that time but 
when the Soviets took control, the life insurance busi- 
ness was taken over as a national enterprise and the 
assets of the companies confiscated, apparently to cover 
the reserves ‘on the business, which was to be operated 
under the Socialistic program. A year or so. later a 
decree of the Government cancelled all insurance in 
the private companies, leaving the Russian policyholders 
of these companies without recourse. Many years 
later a group of these same policyholders sued in Amer- 
ican courts for their equities and finally were successful 
in collecting a part of their claims (amounting to a few 
cents on the dollar after currency exchange differences, 
etc.). This, however, points to the danger of national 
movements of this character, where assets are appro- 
priated and liabilities later cancelled, leaving in the hands 
of the Government concerned the assets which were in- 
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vested to cover the reserves by the private companies. 
Even today there seems to be a tendency abroad to dis- 
criminate against companies of other countries by 1m- 
posing more stringent regulations as to investments, de- 
posits, etc. before license will be granted a foreign cor- 
poration to operate. 


Need for U. S. Coverage 


For these reasons and others there did not appear 
to be any desire on the part of the American companies, 
in normal times, to operate in any extensive fashion 
outside of the United States and Canada. However, 
there is a very legitimate need for life insurance cover- 
age in American companies in foreign countries and 
after the late war it is possible that some limited 
expansion will be seen in this direction, because it 
may be that the United States will take a leading part 
in International affairs. Some of this business abroad 
is developed here in the United States where a person 
going to a foreign country on business, either tem- 
porarily or permanently, desires to obtain insurance in 
a United States company. Other business is devel- 
oped abroad by American agencies on the lives of for- 
eign residents in those countries. In addition, in some 
cases, natives of foreign countries often desire that 
their insurance be placed in American companies, no 
doubt believing that our companies are more stable 
than the domestic carriers. Whatever the reason, the 
need exists for and is being met by American life in- 
surance. 

As to policy equities confiscated by the enemy it is 
likely that in the Peace Treaties an adjustment will be 
made similar to the arrangement following the Armistice 
in 1918. It is possible that some form of reparation will 
be effected in a general settlement. 

[t is of interest to note here that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has held that when a policyholder 
in a United States company becomes an enemy alien his 
contract is terminated and the reserve at the date of the 
failure to comply with the terms of the policy is payable 
to the owner of the policy as of that date. The States, 
however, have not all followed this ruling. 

Additional details concerning legal precedent and con- 
ditions applicable following World War I were reviewed 
in Best’s Lire News, February 1, 1945 edition. 

In the main the territories given in this article were 
taken from Best’s Lire INSURANCE Reports, 1946 
edition, and in some cases it will be found that where 
a company specifies writing in, for instance, “Europe” 
another company will give the exact country. Also, 
listings will be found for such places as China, Dutch 
East Indies, Japan, Sarawak, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
Malay States, etc., and we should like to point out 

(Continued on page 64) 
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by HARLEY L. LUTZ, 


Professor Public Finance, Princeton University 


TIS generally agreed that the rates and the other con- 

ditions under which individual incomes are to be taxed 

constitute one of the most serious of the postwar tax 
problems. As a necessary feature of the war financing, 
the individual income tax base was broadened greatly 
by reducing exemptions to the lowest levels hitherto 
known. The tax rates were likewise advanced to the 
highest levels heretofore applied. The problem for the 
future is the extent to which the individual income tax 
can be brought home from the war. It is evident that the 
burdens imposed on individual incomes under the stress 
of the war need, should not be accepted as the normal 
load that can be carried under peace conditions. 

While the foregoing may be regarded as axiomatic, 
there remains the very practical consideration of the 
budget and the importance of providing a revenue suff- 
cient to support it. Consequently, the extent to which 
the individual income tax can be demobilized is de- 
pendent upon the amount of the federal spending. In 
the postwar finances, all roads lead to the budget, just 
as all roads once led to Rome. Unless the federal spend- 
ing can be substantially reduced below the present level, 
there is little prospect that any of the federal taxes can 
ever get home from the war. By indulging in an eco- 
nomic license akin to the romantic extravagance allowed 
to poets, it is possible to imagine a national income of 
such magnitude as to provide magnificent revenues at 
very low rates of tax. Such flights of fancy are not a 
satisfactory base on which to build a realistic approach 
to the matter of individual exemptions and tax rates. 


First World War 


The experience with income tax demobilization after 
the first world war is instructive, in that it indicates the 
character of the problem, and also some things which 
can be considered now. The vast differences in the 
fiscal situation then and now also demonstrate that some 
steps which were feasible then cannot be taken now. 
The following summary outlines briefly the changes that 
were made in the tax rates and personal exemptions 
after the first world war: 

1. The Revenue Act of 1917 had fixed these exemp- 
tions at $2,000 for married persons and $1,000 for single 
persons, respectively. They remained at these figures 
until the Revenue Act of 1924, which raised the allow- 
ance for married persons to $2,500. Under the Act of 
1926 they became $3,500 and $1,500 for married and 
single persons, respectively. 
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income years 1919 and 1920 were 4 per cent on the first 
$4,000 of normal tax net income, and & per cent on the 
remainder. 
through the income year 1923. Subsequent acts reduced 
them as follows: 


Tax Law Subject to Rate 
Act of Income Year Normal Tax Per Cent 

1924 1924 Ist $4,000 2 
2nd $4,000 4 
Over $8,000 6 

1926 1925, 1926, 1927 Ist $4,000 LY 
2nd $4,000 3 
Over $8,000 5 

1928 1928, 1929,* 1930, 1931 Ist $4,000 ly, 


* By joint resolution the normal tax rates applicable for the year 1929 
were reduced to 4%, 2% and 4%. 


on surtax net income between $5,000 and $6,000. At 
the surtax bracket $100-150,000 the rate was 27 per 
cent, and the maximum rate of 63 per cent applied to net 
income over $2,000,000. For the income years 1918 
through 1921, under the Acts of 1918 and 1921, the 
surtax rates were: $5-6,000, 1 per cent ; $100—150,000, 
52 per cent ; $1,000,000 and over, 65 per cent. For the 
income years 1922 and 1923, under the Act of 1921, the 
surtax began at 1 per cent on income between $6,000 
and $7,500. At $100—150,000 it was 48 per cent, and its 
top was 50 per cent on income above $200,000. The Act 
of 1924 started the surtax at 1 per cent on income be- 
tween $10,000 and $12,000, and reached a top of 40 
per cent on income above $500,000. Under the Act of 
1926, the top rate was 20 per cent on all income above 
$100,000. Thus the surtax burden was eased by raising 
the lower limit at which this tax applied and by reduction 
of the rates. 


earned income. Its history is summarized in Table Il. 


2. Under the Act of 1918, normal tax rates for the 


The Act of 1921 continued these rates 
Table | 


Normal Tax Rates, 1924-1931 


Net Income 


] 
2nd $4,000 3 
Over $8,000 5 





3. The Act of 1917 imposed a surtax of 1 per cent 


4. The Revenue Act of 1924 introduced a credit for 
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Table Il 
Earned Income Credit Provisions, 1924-1942 


Earned Net Income 


Tax Law Income Kind of Recognized for 
ict of Year Credit Computation of Credit Limit of Credit | 
1924 1924 Against All net income up to $5,000 25 per cent of normal tax on earned income. (Cannot 
tax. whether earned or not, and up exceed 25 per cent of normal tax on entire net in- 
to $10,000 if earned. come). 

1926 1925-27 do All net income up to $5,000 25 per cent of total tax on earned net income. (Cannot 
whether earned or not, and up exceed the sum of 25 per cent of normal tax on entire 
to $20,000 if earned. net income and 25 per cent of surtax on earned net 

income). 

1928 1928-31 do All net income up to $5,000 Same as 1926, 
whether earned or not, and up 
to $30,000 if earned. 

1932 1932-33 do None None ; 

1934 1934-35 Against All net income up to $3,000 10 per cent of the earned net income but not in excess 

net income. whether earned or not, and up of 10 per cent of the entire net income. 
to $14,000 if earned. do 

1936 1936-37 do do do 

1938 1938 do do do 

I.R.C. 1939-42. do do 


5. Dividend income was exempt from normal tax 
under the first income tax act and all subsequent amend- 
ments thereof until 1935. During the income years 1924 
to 1931 the corporation tax rate varied from 11 per cent 
to 13% per cent in different years. Exemption from 
normal tax eliminated only a part of the double taxation 
that was involved, assuming that the burden of the cor- 
poration tax is upon the recipients of dividends. Never- 
theless, the exemption provided, by so much, a degree of 
tax relief to this form of investment income. 

The changes that were made in 1924 and thereafter 
through the 1920’s did not prevent the yield of the in- 
dividual income tax from rising. This was a period of 
rising national income, a condition which tended to offset 
the shrinkage of the income tax base produced by the 
advance of the personal exemptions. The record is 
given in Table III. 


Table Ill 


Net Income Reported, Total Tax, and Credits Against 
Tax, 1924-1929 


Net Income 


Reported Earned Income 
Year (billions) Total Tax Credit Net Tax * 
(millions ) 
1924 $25.7 $ 744 $31 $$ 704 
1925 21.9 767 25 735 
1926 22.0 761 25 732 
1927 22.5 862 25 831 
1928 25.2 1,204 35 1,164 
1929 24.8 1,029 22 1,001 





Source: Compiled from Statistics of Income. 
* Net tax is after deduction of 12% per cent loss on capital assets held 
more than two years, in addition to the earned income credit. 


This record appears to sustain the argument that was 
advanced by the then Secretary of the Treasury in sup- 
port of the changes made. In a statement to the Ways 
and Means Committee Mr. Andrew Mellon said: ? 


1“Treasury Statement before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House regarding the condition of the Public Finances and Proposed 
Tax Reform,” in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1925, 
p. 347, 
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Source: U. S. Treasury Dept. Statistics of Income for 1942, Part 1, p. 326. 


A reform in taxation such as a reduction of the 
high surtaxes increases the taxable income through 
stimulation of business and productive investment 
so that what apparently would be a loss 1s later made 
up. 

The logic which underlay the program for reducing 
surtax rates included, in addition to the purely fiscal 
argument just stated, a certain economic philosophy, 
which was well set forth by Mr. Mellon in his book, 
Taxation: The Nation’s Business.” 


To the average man, it seems not unfair that the 
taxpayer with an income of over $200,000 a year 
should pay over half of it to the Government. It 
is a well-known fact that most people of great 
wealth use a comparatively small amount of their 
incomes for their own and their families’ physical 
needs. Taxation, however, is not a means of con- 
fiscating wealth but of raising necessary revenue 
for the Government. 


One of the foundations of our American civiliza- 
tion is equality of opportunity, which presupposes 
the right of each man to enjoy the fruits of his 
labor after contributing his fair share to the sup- 
port of the Government, which protects him and his 
property. But that is a very different matter from 
confiscating a part of his wealth, not because the 
country requires it for the prosecution of a war 
or some other purpose, but because he seems to have 
more money than he needs. Our civilization, after 
all, is based on accumulated capital, and that capital 
is no less vital to our prosperity than is the ex- 
traordinary energy which has built up in this coun- 
try the greatest material civilization the world has 
ever seen. Any policy that deliberately destroys 
that accumulated capital under the spur of no neces- 
sity is striking directly at the soundness of our 
financial structure and is full of menace for the 
future. 





7A, W. Mellon, Taxation: The Nation’s Business, New York, 1924, 
pp. 71, 72. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


N THE records it is 
591495.” 

But a National Life contract 1s 
more than a number. Back of every 
number, we assume is a human in- 
terest case. Not always do we know 
just what the human factors are and 
when we do know we're not always 
privileged to publish them, but 
Madaleine LePage Short, benefi- 
ciary under the contract above men- 
tioned, feels so grateful that she is 
not merely a number but a member 
of the National Life family that she 
has given us unrestricted permission 
to publish the story. It makes one 
of the most interesting case histories 
of life insurance in action, including 
a chapter connected with World 


War Il. 
Outline 


In substance: Clarence LePage, 
herdsman on a farm near Daven- 
port, lowa, in October 1931, paid to 
Leon J. Zoeckler, of the C. V. Shep- 
herd Agency of Cedar Rapids who 
is National Life representative at 
Davenport, the sum of $163.40 as a 
first semi-annual premium on a fam- 
ily income policy. Mr. LePage had 
a wife and three children and he was 
persuaded by Mr. Zoeckler that this 
new form of triple protection known 
as the Family Income Policy, which 
National Life had just begun to 
issue in May 1931, was best fitted 
for his needs. How well fitted, he 
did not then imagine. Just three 
months later Clarence LePage died 
from an acute attack of facial 
erysipelas. Thereupon, Madeleine 
LePage became a member of the 
National Life family with the as- 
surance that in exchange for the 
small sum, she or her children would 
receive from National Life 238 
monthly payments of $99.60 making 
a total of $23,719.08 plus a final pay- 
ment of $9,836.60 or a grand total 
of $33,555.68, plus a considerable 
sum of surplus interest. 
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Here is a heart-moving story of 
life insurance in action from the 
files of the National Life of Ver- 
mont. To some life insurance may 
be a maze of statistics but this 
human interest story will compare 
with the best from any line of busi- 
ness.—The Editors. 











As welcome as this assurance was 
to the bereaved widow, she little 
realized that some eight years later, 
she would be virtually a prisoner of 
the Germans in Channel Islands and 
that the children, war-trapped in 
London, would be cared for by Na- 
tional Life checks sent regularly for 
nearly five years of the war. In the 
strictest sense, National Life was 
beholden to pay the money only to 
the widow, who couldn't be reached 
in the Channel Islands, and when 
the question came up as to diverting 
the funds to the care of the children 
in London, the company acted, upon 
the advice of General Counsel Dean 
C. Davis, to take the risk. 

Of course, everything turned out 
well for the mother had nothing but 
praise for the company’s action, 
which demonstrated that a life in- 
surance company wasn't an ice-cold 
institution after all. 


Mr. Zoeckler's Story 


To cover this much _ involved 
story, it is desirable to go back to 
the day that Leon Zoeckler of 
Davenport sold this policy. Mr. 
Zoeckler had a friend who was a 
gentleman farmer in Iowa and who, 
in making visits to dairy farms for 
the inspection of fine cattle, made 


the acquaintance of the herdsman, 
Clarence LePage. This gentleman 
friend suggested to Mr. Zoeckler 
that Mr. LePage was the type of 
individual who needed insurance 
protection. 

Mr. Zoeckler arranged an evening 
call. Mr. Zoeckler said, “‘Mrs. Le- 
Page tried to put me off since they 
had only recently moved to Daven- 
port at considerable expense.” But 
he persuaded her to let him call and 
when the family income contract 
was explained, the young couple 
were convinced they should have 
such protection. 

After Madeleine LePage and her 
three children had so suddenly lost 
husband and father, she decided that 
she would take her children back to 
her parental home in the Island of 
(guernsey and she did so. 

Kventually, World War II came. 
Three years after the death of her 
first husband, Mrs. LePage remar- 
ried and became Madeleine LePage 
Short, residing on the Island of 
Jersey, and the story of what hap- 
pened to her and her children during 
the war years is told in a letter which 
the Messenger has just received, 
written by her on February 8, 1946. 
During the separation of mother and 
children, Harry B. Moulton, in 
charge of settlement checks in the 
treasurer's department, regularly 
made the monthly payments, ar- 
rangements having been made with 
a New York branch of the West- 
minster Bank, Ltd., of London, 
whereby funds were available for 
the use of Mrs. Short’s children and 
this arrangement continued until 
August 1945, when Mrs. Short was 
again reached by checks direct to her 
in Guernsey. Mrs. Short’s letter 
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CLARENCE LePAGE 
first husband 


¥ 


REX LAKE LePAGE 
killed May 1, 1943 while 
flying over Holland 


tells of the loss of her son who was 
in the British Air Force and the 
marriage of her daughter, June. 
The latter, by the way, is about the 
same age as Leon Zoeckler’s daugh- 
ter Sally and as Miss Zoeckler be- 
came a staff officer for the 
(ross in England, the two girls met 
in London and kept closely in touch 


Red 


through the war. 
Mrs. Short's Letter 


Mrs. Short’s letter in full as we 
think it ought to be on record, is as 
follows: 

“Altarnun”’ 
Coast Road 
Greve D’Arzette 
St. Clements 
Jersey 

Your letter of Dec. 20th was re- 
ceived on Feb. 8th, 1946. It had 
taken a long time to get here. 


eb. 10th 
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JUNE LePAGE BETTY LePAGE 
and dogs 
When my husband died, Mr. 


Zoeckler came to see us and he took 
our photographs. I had them 
printed in a little booklet with a 
short subject about us. 

[’m afraid I’m not very good at 
writing but I'll do all I can to help 
vou. If I could see you I could talk 
to you so much more easily than 
write. 

The insurance has been one of the 
outstanding things in our life. I'll 
start and tell you all | can and then 
you can pick out the parts that inter- 
est you. 

In 1918 I was a young nurse in 
an Auxiliary Military Hospital on 
the Island of Guernsey. We used to 
have cases brought in that had to be 
reoperated upon, that is, wounds 
that had healed with pieces of shrap- 
nel still within the wound. One day 
I, being the nurse in charge, ad- 
mitted a young soldier who had been 


MADELEINE SHORT 
and second husband 
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SANDRA SHORT 
age 54 years October 1944 





in France fighting for 3 years. He 
was a big fellow and he said he was 
older than he really was so he could 
join up. Well, took all particulars 
(sic) I was the nurse who was in 
the operating theatre when he had 
the shrapnel removed. Result was 
we fell in love! We decided to get 
married when the war ended. 
sefore joining up, he had been 
studying to, in later years, become a 
lawyer’ or Advocate of the Royal 
Court of Guernsey, but when his re- 
lease trom the army came, he did not 
want to continue his studies and 
preferred an open-air life. Funnily 
enough, his captain, under whom he 
fought in France, was a Britisher, 
who had become a_ naturalized 
American and he asked my husband 
if he would like to come out to 
America and bring a shipment of 
cattle from the island for him; and 


(Continued on page 52) 
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MANAGEMENT 


PART Il 


E KNOW that about 
4/5ths of the two year lapse 
would occur in each case 
in the first year, so that Com- 
pany A with good agents would 
have a first year renewal rate of 
91.2%, while Company B, with 
poorer agents, would have a first 
year renewal rate of 83.2%. So the 
business of these companies starts 
its first renewal year (1.e., the sec- 
ond policy year) just 8 points apart. 
Sut in that first renewal year, Com- 
pany A gets 9.6% more profit-bear- 
ing renewal units from its new is- 
sues than does Company B. In the 
second renewal year, it gets 12.7% 
more profit-bearing renewal units. 
At this point the effect of the agent 
on the company’s renewal rate pretty 
well washes out. So let’s assume 
that under economic conditions pre- 
vailing about 3% of the remaining, 
business of both groups of. agents 
will lapse each year thereafter. Then 
the original 10 million of Company 
A will, by the end of the tenth year, 
have yielded almost 8,000 more 
profit-bearing units (i.e., $1,000 re- 
newing units) than did the original 
business of Company B. At the 
end of 20 years, Company A’s orig- 
inal $10,000,000 will have provided 
nearly 15,000 more units on which 
a profit was realized. 

Or if we assume a constant year- 
after-year production of 10 million 
by each company for 10 years, at the 
end of 10 years Company A will 
have enjoyed profits on approxi- 
mately 40,000 more units than Com- 
pany B; and if the same process is 
carried on for 20 years, Company A 
at the end of the period will have 
enjoyed profits on approximately 
160,000 units which did not renew 
for Company B during those 20 
years. And all of this arises from an 
advantage of only 8 points in the 
first year lapse rate of a company 
producing just 10 million of new 
business annually! 
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Now it appeared to us that—even 
without any improvement in general 
business ~conditions—our agents 
might make as much as a 15 point 
improvement in their average first 
year renewal rate, if their interest 
in doing so could be captured and 
maintained. Obviously here was a 
better job on the part of the agents 
which would deserve better pay. 
The question was, would better pay 
for the agents im itself reduce our 
agency overhead sufficiently to off- 
set the increase in pay, and leave in- 
tact the profits accruing from in- 
creased persistency for distribution 
to policyholders or stockholders as 
the case might be? Since most of 





our troubles, and your troubles, 
agency-wise in the 30’s could be 
traced to the low average earnings 
of agents and general agents, it ap- 
peared to us that any increase in 
their earnings should promptly re- 
flect itself—and sharply—in a re- 
duction of other management ex- 
pense. And so we set about to 
devise a method by which agents 
could be made to give sustained ef- 
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MANAGE 





by O. J. ARNOLD, President 
Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company 


fort to careful original selection of 
new business and to strict service 
of it, particularly in. the first year 
or two. 


Persistency Commission 


I had twice before experimented 
with increasing the first and second 
renewal commission rates—once to 
as high as 20 and 10%, respectively, 
and another time, under other con- 
ditions, to 15 and 10%, respectively. 
At first the agents were excited and 
for a while their renewal efforts in- 
creased; but it was short lived— 
six months or a year—and the 
permanent results in changing per- 
sistency were nil. So long as the 
renewal commission was a fixed per 
cent of the renewal premium on 
whatever was left of the original 
business, the agent, like the compa- 
nies, would follow strictly mission- 
ary sales policies and assume that 
the best way to increase his renewal 
earnings was to write as much new 
business as possible—good or bad— 
and forget about the part that 
lapsed. And so we devised a system 
of payment in which the agent’s rate 
of renewal commission was deter- 
mined by the relationship or ratio 
of his renewing business to the 
amount he originally wrote. More- 
over, we steeply graded that rate so 
that the impact was very heavy in 
the early renewal years but faded 
out to an almost non-existent in- 
crease over the old commission scale 
after the fifth renewal year. In 
short, if his business renewed well 
as a percentage of what he originally 

(Continued on the next page) 
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produced, he could earn substantially 
more than his normal 5%. If it re- 
newed poorly in relation to the orig- 
issues, he could earn no more 
than—though never less than—the 
traditional 5%. We accomplished 
this by the simple device of requir- 
ing that a certain per cent of an 
agent's Original issues renew free of 
charge to us in each of the 9 years 
following, but then we paid him a 
fiat rate per thousand—ranging 
from $10 in the first renewal year 
down to $5 in the 6th to 9th years— 
for every thousand of business he 
renewed in excess of that required 
amount. For example, we currently 
require about 58% of his business 
to renew in the first renewal year 
free of charge to us, and pay him 
$10 a thousand for everything re- 
newing over that, which results in a 
renewal commission which is the 
equivalent of 12% of premiums in 
the second year for an agent with a 
90% renewal ratio. 


in: 


Improving Persistency 


By this device it appeared a 
modest expenditure of money could 
succeed in focusing and holding our 
agent’s attention on improving the 
persistency of his business in good 
years and bad; and to the extent we 
increased his renewal commissions 
for a better job in bad times espe- 
cially, we reduced the pressure on 
him which might otherwise lead to 
his writing progressively poorer and 
less profitable business for us. In 
that process we knew we might dis- 
courage out of the business a cer- 
tain small per cent of our agents 
who were so habituated to poorly 
selected, high-lapse business they 
could not change, but we believed— 
and experience bore us out—that the 
great bulk of our agents would 
quickly and with little effort orient 
their selling into the new program. 

Now to pass to the other major 
eld of our research. It lay in the 
direction of agency costs other than 
commissions—what we named, quite 
aptly I think, controllable agency 
expense. We were quite aware that 
these expenses per unit of our new 
business were rising in the late 30’s. 
ut how were we to stop or reverse 
the trend? 
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Agency Expense 


Our general agencies and 
branches which had been established 
in the preceding ten to fifteen years 
had been set up with the usual agree- 
ment on a starting subsidy, either 
in the form of collection fees or of 
some regular monthly outright al- 
lowance, to be gradually wiped out 
on certain assumptions as to growth 
and expansion of the agency. But 
in too many cases low earnings of 
agents and resulting high turnover 
had prevented that anticipated ex- 
pansion. As a consequence, the sub- 
sidies were almost of necessity con- 
tinued, and we are all quite aware 
that a subsidy (or a manager’s sal- 
ary, either one) produces a wholly 
unpredictable cost so long as your 
predictions as to volume can only be 
guesses. Some of those guesses may 
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be good and then the cost is reason- 
able. But where they are bad, the 
cost is high. A subsidy or monthly 
allowance, moreover, is a quite in- 
sidious thing in a period of depres- 
sion when questions arise as to 
whether it is being earned. For it 
becomes the object of pure horse 
trading between the home office and 
the general agent. The considera- 
tions involved in that horse trading 
in a period like the thirties are sel- 
dom based as much on your cost as 
they are upon what the general agent 
claims he needs to survive or, more 
important still, what he has found 
you are doing for some other gen- 
eral agent, or even what some com- 
peting company is doing for tts gen- 
eral agents. 

Here again, we measured the cost 


in these agencies by relating first 
year expense to the total number of 
profitable renewal units we were 
getting from the business of that 
agency. When we had finished, we 
found that the cost to us by this 
critical measure varied all over the 
map from agency to agency. If you 
have never studied this in your own 
agencies, I think you might find the 
results quite revealing. They led us 
to make several management deci- 
sions : 


Decisions 


The first was that we would cease 
all expansion into new territory, at 
least until we had put our past ex- 
pansion on a sound cost basis. 

The second was that we would, 
within the three following years, 
eliminate all existing subsidies, or 
allowances to general agents, man- 
agers, or anyone else. 

The third was that we would, in 
lieu of those subsidies or allowances, 
take a substantially smaller amount 
of money and increase the renewal 
payment in the general agent’s or 
manager’s overriding. This payment 
was to be made, as was the agent's 
payment, on the basis of the ratio 
of profitable renewing business to 
the original new business of the gen- 
agent’s or manager’s active 
agency force. Thus by removing 
subsidies which were based on 
guesses and by replacing them with 
renewal income based strictly on 
our profits, we established virtually 
a single standard level of cost for all 
agencies. They were given a maxi- 
mum of three years to reach that 
cost level before their subsidies were 
to be wholly eliminated. By this 
means we sought to bring into line 
our costs in high cost agencies. And 
a collateral benefit followed in the 
fact that horse trading in subsidies 
or allowances—with all the mutual 
suspicion and ceaseless negotiation 
it involved—was out of the picture 
for these established agencies. We 
were able to say, “Mr. General 
Agent, you are offered the very best 
deal any general agent of ours has 
—in fact, every general agent is of- 
fered the best deal in this company 
because our deals are exactly alike 
and are based strictly on our profits 
from your agency.” 


eral 


{Continued on page 56) 
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Now... here is the new and improved, modern-day 
version of CCH’s long-accepted Food Drug Cosmetic 
Law Reports —here is the authoritative, continuing 
reporter covering this important three-fold field. Its 
scope includes complete coverage of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, with regulations, rulings, court 
and administrative decisions, forms, and the like — 
plus full texts of other related federal laws. 


And in addition, the statutes, interpretative court 
decisions, and pertinent attorney generals’ opinions 
for all states with ‘‘Copeland-type”’ laws are carefully, 
helpfully reported. Relevant full texts, detailed expla- 
nations, and editorial comments further increase the 
all-around usefulness of the ‘‘Reports’’ for all con- 
cerned with the production, processing, packaging, 
and labeling of foods, drugs, devices, and cosmetics. 


Write for Complete Details 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, 


Death of Insured While Pushing Car 
Held Not Caused by Accidental 
Means 


© x DECEMBER 1, 1925, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany issued its policy of life insur- 
ance to Leon R. Evans. This suit 
was filed by the beneficiary alleging 
that the insured died by accidental 
means July 30, 1944. The life insur- 
ance policies in question contained 
double indemnity or accidental death 
benefits for “loss resulting directly 
and independently of all other 
causes from bodily injuries sustained 
during the term of this policy and 
affected solely through accidental 
means.” 


At the time of his death, the in- 
sured was apparently in good health 
and was employed by the City Light 
Department. On the day of his 
death he had just gone into his apart- 
ment and as he returned to his car, 
which was parked at the curb, he 
found that the engine had stalled. 
In order to get the engine to run, he 
released the brake and started the 
car down the street by shoving with 
his foot on the pavement. They 
drifted toward the intersection, and 
after a halt to avoid traffic, the i1n- 
sured got out and pushed the car 
across the intersection which was 
slightly upgrade. His wife who had 
been in the driver’s seat brought the 
car to a stop and the decedent moved 
toward the door of the driver’s seat. 
As he reached the door he collapsed 
and in a short time he died. 


The death certificate gave as im- 
mediate cause of death “Coronary 
Thrombosis” due to “Arterio Scler- 
osis.” The two questions considered 
by the Supreme Court of the State 
of Washington are: (1) do the facts 
as disclosed by the record show, or 
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Brundidge, 
Fountain, «Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


does any reasonable inference prove, 
that the insured’s death was the re- 
sult of an accident? (2) can it be 
held that the stipulated restrictions 
in the policies allow recovery in this 


case? The court stated that words 
and terms as used in life insurance 
contracts must be construed in their 
ordinary and popular sense. 

In a very lengthy opinion analyz- 
ing more than forty leading cases on 
what constitutes accidental means, 
a majority of the court in their 
opinion dated December 5, 1946, 
concluded that death or injury does 
not result from accident or acci- 
dental means within the terms of an 
insurance policy where it is the 
natural result of the insured’s vol- 
untary act unaccompanied by any- 
thing unforeseen. The court was of 
the opinion that the insured’s Arterio 
Sclerosis had reached a _ virulent 
stage and was an active cause of his 
death. 

The court further stated that an 
accident is never present when a de- 
liberate act is performed, unless 





Mr. 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
general counsel for the Great American 
Reserve Insurance Company. 


Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 






some additional unexpected, inde- 
pendent, and unforeseen happening 
occurs which produces death. 

Where the liability of an insurance 
company is by the terms of its policy 
so restricted, it is not sufficient for 
the beneficiary to establish a direct 
causal connection between the acci- 
dent and the injury. The beneficiary 
is compelled to show that the re- 
sultant condition was caused solely 
by accidental means; and, if the 
proof shows a pre-existing infirmity 
which was a contributive factor, he 
can not recover. The Supreme Court 
reviewed the judgment of the trial 
court in favor of the beneficiary and 
instructed it to dismiss the suit. 
Evans, Respondent, vs. Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, et al. 
Appellants, 12 CCH, Life Cases, p. 
504,702. 


Change of Beneficiary—Mother as 
"Principle Beneficiary" in U. S. 
War Risk Insurance Policy 


Jacob L. Capps (the insured) and 
his wife were divorced April 9, 1943. 
Without having the interlocutory 
decree set aside they resumed living 
with each other until the husband 
was inducted into the Military Ser- 
vice January 25, 1944. Upon enter- 
ing military service, he took out a 
$10,000.00 War Risk Insurance 
Policy naming as beneficiaries his 
divorced wife Maureen I. Capps as 
“principal beneficiary” and his eldest 
child, John L. Capps as “contingent 
beneficiary.” On May 4, 1944, the 
insured executed a Change of Bene- 
ficiary form while at Camp Wheeler, 
Georgia. He named his mother, the 
defendant in this suit, Nettie W. 
Capps as “principal beneficiary,” 
and his three children as “contingent 
beneficiaries” with $3,000.00 payable 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


to each of the two boys, and $4,- 
000.00 to the girl. 

The insured was killed in action 
October 13, 1944. Nonconflicting 
testimony was given on the trial of 
the case that the sured desired his 
mother to act as trustee for his life 
insurance and that he expected the 
entire amount of the insurance to be 
used for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of the children. 

The trial court determined the is- 
sues in favor of the former wife and 
children and entered a decree estab- 
lishing a trust in the funds and gave 
credit for payments actually made. 


The defendant, mother of the in- 
sured, appealed contending that the 
evidence was not sufficient to war- 
rant any conclusion of law that a 
trust was created in the insurance 
proceeds and that the judgment and 
decree was contrary to the adjudi- 
cated cases and was without statu- 
tory authority. The mother further 
contended that the decision of the 
court operated to alter a written 
contract by parol, and to fasten upon 
such instrument an amendment 
which could only be made in writing. 


The Supreme Court of the State 
of Utah in reviewing the decision of 
the trial court stated that there was 
sufficient evidence based upon the 
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admissions of the defendant (in- 
sured’s mother), that the defendant 
agreed with the insured that she 
would apply the proceeds for the 


benefit of his children. The court 
further held that there was sufficient 
competent evidence that the defend- 
ant declared herself trustee of the 
insurance fund after the death of 
the insured. The judgment of the 
trial court in favor of the plaintiffs 
was affirmed December 30, 1946, 
Capps, et al., Plaintiffs, Respond- 
ents, vs. Capps, Defendant, Appel- 
lant, 12 CCH, Life Cases, p. 504,702. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


New Commissioner 


AMES M. MALONE, Jr., an at- 

torney in Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
named Insurance Commissioner suc- 
ceeding Gregg L. Neel in January 
of this year. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Association of Life Underwriters’ 
mid-year meeting, March I1I-I4, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

$150,000,000 Companies Spring Confer- 
ence, March 24-26, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Actuarial Society of America, May 8-9, 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Industrial Insurer's Conference, May 8- 
10, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Virginia. 

Canadian Life Offices Association, May 
13-15, Seianory Club, Montebello, P.Q. 

Insurance Accounting & Statistical Asso- 
ciation, May 15-17, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

L.O.M.A. Spring Conference, May 19- 
20, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 

Association Life Insurance Counsel, 
Spring Meeting, May 26-27, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Home Office Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, May 26-28, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, N. Y. 

Medical Section, American Life Conven- 
eo 28-30, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N 


American Institute of Actuaries, May 29- 
30, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, June 1-4, Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Million Dollar Round Table Conference, 
September 5-9, New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers Annual Meeting, September 8-12, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 

International Claim Association, Septem- 
ber 15-17, New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 

L.O.M.A. Annual Meeting, September 24— 
27, Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 
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INVESTMENTS 


BOUT two weeks ago I had the 

pleasure of visiting four life in- 
surance companies. Three of these 
companies had investment officers 
who at sometime or other had 
studied at the American Life Con- 
vention Life Officers’ Investment 
Seminar. In the office of the last 
company visited I raised a question 
as to the desirability of utility com- 
mon stocks as investments at this 
time in view of the large increase in 
the supply of such issues impending 
because of the break-up of such 
holding companies as North Amer- 
ican and Engineers Public Service. 
(Ine point made against such com- 
mon stocks was the fact that but 
few utility bond issues have sinking 
funds or debt reduction schedules 
which in the opinion of the person 
making the point were adequate. He 
prophesied that many utility bonds 
would follow the same course that 
railroad bonds had been following in 
recent years. Another former semi- 
narian spoke up and said that he 
was inclined to agree with that con- 
clusion. He made the further point 
that although it was true that the 
excess profits tax had been repealed 
effective at the beginning of 1946, 
vet that increases in wages and other 
costs might easily cost a utility as 
much as is being saved by the aboli- 
tion of this war-time excess profits 
tax. 


Bond and Stockholders 


The discussion served to reopen 
a train of thought which I have had 
from time to time during the last 
vear or two. This has to do with 
depreciation accounting as it affects 
the interests of bondholders and 
stockholders. My ideas were not or- 
ganized quickly enough so that I 
could throw them into the discussion. 
| believe, however, that I have de- 
voted sufficient time to the thoughts 
to offer them in this forum, 
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Depreciation 


by WENDELL P. COLER 








"There is nothing permanent ex- 
cept change''—Heraclitus 














Railroads did not depreciate 
structures until three or four years 
ago. They have provided for de- 
preciation of equipment over a much 
longer term of years. However, this 
equipment depreciation charge was 
frequently not adequate as witness 
the practice of occasionally charging 
off equipment not as an operating 
expense but as a direct charge 
against surplus. In other words, as 
I understand the situation, due to 
the lack of adequate depreciation ac- 
counting, railroads frequently were 
in a position of not charging their 
customers year by year the full cost 
of operating the railroad transporta- 
tion business. In fact, I have gone 





Mr. Coler is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, a Fellow of the American !n- 
stitute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America. Prior to 1930 he served 
as Assistant Actuary of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance during World War | and 
supervised the readjustment of two fraternals 
to a legal reserve basis. In 1929 he became 
Secretary and Actuary of the American Life 
Convention and in 1932 Actuary of the 
American Central and Vice President and 
Actuary of the American United in 1937. 


so far as to say from time to time 
that in my opinion the recurring 
railroad receiverships and reorgani- 
zations were concentrated doses of 
depreciation accounting. I believe 
that the absence of an adequate 
charge from year to year were made 
against the customers for the wear- 
ing out of the railroad plant and its 
obsolescence was one of the principal 
reasons for the default of many issues 
of railroad bonds. 


Capital Consumption 


Railroads like utilities are gluttons 
for the consumption of capital. Even 
today railroads are investing millions 
and millions in better track struc- 
tures, removal of curves and grades, 
heavier rail, better ballast and ties, 
rail anchors, curve oilers, weed 
burners, ballast cleaning machines, 
better freight and passenger stations, 
power trucking in freight houses 
and stations to take the place of man- 
power hauling, new freight and 
passenger cars, diesels, shop equip- 
ment and other things to improve 
railroading. This all takes capital 
but today as the station buildings, 
bridges, water towers and other 
structures, as well as all equipment, 
is worn out, a depreciation charge is 
included among operating expenses 
so that railroad patrons will pay for 
the things which they are wearing 
out. 

Turning now to the utilities—l] 
have no idea as to when the practice 
of requiring a depreciation charge 
as a part of the operating expenses 
of utilities was initiated. When I 
first began to study utility bonds I 
found that most indentures specified 
a depreciation charge or possibly 
depreciation and maintenance 
charges combined as a percentage of 
gross revenues. Later there was 
used a charge as a percentage of 
depreciable property or fixed plant 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Investments—Continued 


or some other adequate method. 
Utilities are fortunate in that some 
such charge has been common for 
a long time. The funds thus re- 
leased serve as substantial sources 
of money with which to meet the 
cost of new construction. The utility 
business is not only spending money 
to improve its existing properties 
but also for expansion. Occasionally 
there is a great improvement made 
in methods of generating power. 
This leads to increased obsolescence 
of old power plant machinery. Util- 
ity customers and supervisory com- 
missions expect to see a depreciation 
as part of the operating expenses of 
the utility. 


Adequacy of Depreciation Charges 


Now what about the bondholder ? 
In most cases, either in the field of 
railroads bonds or in utility bonds, 
the bondholder is protected by a 
mortgage, that is, he has the first 
claim upon the physical property or 
part of it, as well as upon earnings. 
Practically all utility bonds issued 


in recent years, and this includes a 
very large percentage of the total 
utility bonds outstanding due to the 
wave of refunding we have had, are 
thirty-year bonds. These bonds 
either have small sinking funds or 
none and so far as my experience 
goes there are no serial first mort- 
gage bonds. Some companies have 
issued serial debentures as a supple- 
ment to their first mortgage bond 
issues in order to secure SEC 
approval of the refunding issues. 


Capital Exhaustion 


We thus have the railroad and 
utilities both sponges for the use of 
capital, both now charging their cus- 
tomers for the exhaustion of capital 
by wear and tear if not for obsoles- 
cence, and both accustomed to the 
use of the issuance of bonds for 
long fixed terms. On the other hand 
we have some bondholders, at least, 
feeling that there should be a more 
rapid decrease in debt either through 
the mechanism of sinking funds or 
serial maturities. 

In my opinion the important thing 
is not the decrease in debt but the 








Geo. Albert Smith, President 





An Honorable Profession 


The Beneficial Career Underwriter is a benefactor 
to humanity. Through his efforts mortgages are paid, 
widows are enjoying financial security, men and 
women are receiving retirement checks, children are 


educated, and businesses are saved from liquidation. 


The services rendered by the career underwriter 


are an integral part of our American way of life. 
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adequacy of the charges for depre- 
ciation and obsolescence. It makes 
no difference whether it is a railroad 
or a utility. So long as the needs for 
new capital exist it appears question- 
able as to whether the company 
should be almost continuously issu- 
ing new securities. The depreciation 
funds will help meet the demands for 
new capital. Many times they are 
sufficient to pay for needed new 
equipment and thus the issuance of 
securities is obviated. Certainly new 
bond issues would be more numer- 
ous or larger in amount if there were 
no depreciation charges. 


Most Important Factor 


Now let us consider what will 
happen when depreciation cash piles 
up in the railroad or utility due to 
the fact that the accruals are larger 
than the improvement plans of the 
company require. Such money 
should not be disbursed for divi- 
dends. If management can resist the 
temptation to expand its capital ex- 
penditures solely because the funds 
are on hand, it will be logical for 
them to use such funds for debt re- 
duction. We thus have debt reduc- 
tion at a time when it is in the inter- 
est of business to curtail its fixed 
charges. In most times when there 
is a minimum of capital investment 
life insurance company investors will 
find it convenient to have bonds 
called for redemption since they will 
probably be having an expanded de- 
mand for cash loans and cash sur- 
renders from their policyholders. 
My conclusion therefore is that debt 
reduction, sinking funds, serial ma- 
turities are not so important in the 
investment picture as adequate de- 
preciation accounting. 


NEW CALIFORNIA 
COMMISSIONER 


ALLACE K. DOWNEY, 

formerly Chief Counsel for 
the Pacific Freight Lines, was 
named Insurance Commissioner fol- 
lowing the resignation of Maynard 
Garrison as of February 1. Prior 
to his entrance into the Navy for a 
four-year stretch, Mr. Downey prac- 
ticed law in Los Angeles for 15 
years, 
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WOULD explore the meaning, 
I strictly as a salesman, of one word 
which, in its relationship to insur- 
ance and through lack of use, creates 
the bulk of sales mortality. 

“G” in his first several months 
in the life insurance business, called 
on a young lady teaching the eighth 
grade in a suburban school. Finding 
no possibility of placing a policy he, 
notwithstanding, secured permission 
to call at the apartment of this girl 
at a future time. Some weeks pass- 
ing and recalling this as a possible 
salvage of the day's end, he stopped 
at about the dinner hour. Courtesy 
and remembrance accorded a_ re- 
luctant “Come in.” 


The Usual 


Entering the bachelor quarters to 
he greeted by the usual confusion of 
a small apartment with two girls, 
Miss “C” of the former meeting and 
a Miss “X,” unknown, he picked 
up the conversation relating to an 
Endowment and in an orderly man- 
ner presented its advantages. This 
was accomplished with need of some 
voice raising as roommate “X”’ had 
apparently but little regard for 
breakage as she carried on with dish- 
washing in the thinly’ walled 
kitchen. After ten minutes “G” was 
ready to acknowledge his best et- 
forts to be of no avail. 

Putting on hat and coat he was 
outside the door when determina- 
tion of a different attack brought 
him back into the room. Resurrect- 
ing the policy for another purpose 
and endowing its lifeless form with 
wings of fantasy, prospect and a 
mythical companion were taken by 
seller into the rosy dawn on a flight 
of adventure. On through the azure 
blue to a land of beneficent sunshine 
and gay, exotic charm. Strolled 
them under a tropical moon on a 
beach of delight where each lapping 
wave was a caress of love. Accented 
the beat of a muted Tom-Tom for 
a dance of abandon as they throbbed 
with the pulse of vibrant life. Gay 
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Desire Etsential 


by RUSS H. GOODWIN 


Slush? 
maybe. 


Well, perhaps? 
Effective — 


romance ! 
Overdone 
YES! 

“G” continued on home barely in 
time to answer'the phone announc- 
ing Miss “C” as desirous of buying 
an Endowment. Returning to the 
apartment two young ladies were 
awaiting his arrival. His Nemesis 
of the Kitchen, upon introduction, 
also advised that she would take a 
policy. 

Here, then, was desire activated 
to purchase of an intangible, un- 
changed except through the buyer’s 
concept. Every motivation taken by 
individual or group yesterday, to- 
day, or tomorrow, springs from de- 
sire, translated to thought, thence 
to action. 








In the January 29, 1945 edition of Best's 
Life Bulletin it was noted that a Russ H. 
Goodwin of the home office agency of the 
Northern Life of Seattle, Washington had 
sold $1,000,000 of life insurance in his first 
year in the business (1944). He repeated in 
1945 and a similar achievement has been 
recorded for 1946. In making this outstand- 
ing record Mr. Goodwin undoubtedly drew 
on previous business experience, primarily 
investments. But he also has been owner and 
operator of mines in Alaska, saw mills and 
lumber business in Washington. When a 
man starts off in this business by qualifying 
for the Million Dollar Round Table and con- 
tinues, he definitely has a story to tell that 
every life agent should find most interesting. 


ORDINARY 


What billboard on the highway, 
blank page in newspaper or maga- 
zine, would sell a product if it car- 
ried only a price tag and question 
mark. Desire is created by the pic- 
ture, visual or mental, not by the 
agent’s ratebook. 

Cold competent analysis of cor- 
porate acquisition is based on an 
equal measure of created desire. 
Whether it be a small Endowment 
or vastly greater volume irregard- 
less of intent and purpose, desire 
must precede a sale. 


Point of Fallacy 


Here is the transparent cube of 
fallacy in the sale of insurance. This 
stumbling block of disinterest 
framed by the actuary and account- 
ant must have life breathed into its 
figures. Qualified desires of pro- 
tection, independence, security, fu- 
ture spending, tax savings, continu- 
ing income, must first be made a 
desire. 

Granting a difficulty of placing 
the intangible within the confines 
of measurable daily desires, there is 
paradoxically an advantage to this 
seller compared to the conveyor of 
physical objects. The latter is con- 
fined in his representation to the 
actuality of one purpose. No physi- 
cal object can exceed its own limi- 
tations of use. On the other hand 
the intangible, and specifically in- 
surance, can, through imaginative 
effort, carry both seller and buyer 
into any plan that their collective 
reasoning would project unham- 
pered bv single objective. 

This is not to give insurance an 
aura of such qualities of irresistible 
appeal that selling becomes easy. 
Far from it for without painstaking 
approach, coupled with creation of 
purposeful and directed desire, no 
sale can be concluded. 

Perhaps we can strike a_ less 
hesitant attitude, productive of more 
gain, by recognition of the limitless 
scope of desire and our willingness 
to fit it to our product. 
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EACH YEAR we gain more policyowners and friends. 
Each year our stability is strengthened. For this we 
are proud and grateful. The year 1946 exceeded all 
previous years of successful accomplishment over a 
period of more than half a century. 


Nod ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT | 
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Our paramount objective is the security of our 
policyowners and their beneficiaries. As evidence of 
this stewardship we are pleased to present our 52nd 


annual financial statement. tis : 








AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1946 


ASSETS 
8 ee ~se--9 1,230,034.09 


Federal Government—Direct or 
Fully Guaranteed Obligations 99,377,413.23 


Bonds} State, County, Munic’l, School 10,923,779.95 
| Public Utility and Corporate..  2,628,304.58 
I GEE onc dcccinciedabsdkus 613,500.00 
| On Farm Properties. 19,091,576.80 

First On City Properties.. 10,869,322.59 


) F.H.A. Loans on City 
Mortgage Real 4 
_ Properties (Insured 
Estate Loans and Guaranteed by 
U. S. Government) 18,765,304.60 


Accrued Interest on Investments...... 1,263,642.56 
ee Ss cc ccc awdcacicsntes 12,000,277.41 
Prem:ums Receivable..............00- 3,238,337.40 
Real Estate Owned, Including $100,198.70 
Under Contracts of Sale............ 750,882.29 
Seems GCORTCe Te. oc ccccccccces 1,140,000.00 
Total Net Admitted Assets......... $181 892,375.50 


Increase of Insurance in Force in 1946 
Total Insurance in Force........... 
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LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve, which is the amount of 
future policy claims payable out of 
ee cea et wceuws $164,802,833.00 
Claims Incurred by Death under poli- 
cies for which proofs have not been 








ee I oko penenncesecscs 1,155,038.98 
Claims Due and Unpaid.............. NONE 
Dividends Payable on Policies......... 1,764,183.71 
Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance 
ee ns neck ued bbes ee 3,438,404.88 
Zemee Pepeee te 1967... ccccescccess 430,000.00 
All Other Expenses Accrued But Not 
I, bas ite Kirn hehe ons. éKees 291,912.74 
Total of Company’s Obligations or 
ote enciekeunt beeen knee ® $171,882,373.31 
Surplus Protection to Policyowners 
Consisted of: 
Surplus Unassigned .$6,010,002.19 
Paid-Up Capital .... 4,000,000.00 10,010,002.19 
Total Liabilities and Surplus to ; 
PEED iv ciccueend bead esownl $181,892,375.50 
“eee eeeee *eeeeee#ee. $64,523,934 
iwe'se wae ob 60 ee 0 06 0s Cees 
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DDITIONAL _ considerations 

that have an influence on the 
selection of the method of funding 
the benefits provided under a pen- 
sion plan are discussed in this article, 
which is a continuation of previous 
articles in the January and February 
issues of Best’s INSURANCE NEws. 
It has been pointed out that no fund- 
ing method has a monopoly on all 
of the advantages and that the par- 
ticular facts and circumstances of 
each case should be considered in 
order to select the most suitable 
funding method or combination of 
methods. The preceding articles dis- 
cussed the most appropriate methods 
of funding for use under broad and 
restricted plans, plans 
under which cost flexibility is de- 
sired, as well as cases covering pen- 
sioners already retired and those 
involving large past service liabili- 
ties, which was followed by con- 
sideration of comparative cost fac- 
cost guarantees, and_ the 
financing of death benefits. 


coverage 


tors, 


Adequate Disability Pensions 


If it is decided to provide adequate 
pensions for employees who become 
totally and permanently disabled, 
self-administration must usually be 
used because the insurance compa- 
nies have generally been unwilling 
to underwrite the payment of sup- 
plemental pensions for disabled em- 
ployees, except on the basis of the 
regular premium rates applicable to 
all employees as a whole, because of 
their adverse experience with indi- 
vidual total disability benefit sup- 
plements to life insurance policies. 
However, it is not necessary that 
the pensions regularly provided 
under the plan be financed by self- 
administration, since a self-admin- 
istered fund for the payment of sup- 
plemental disability pensions may 
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Points in Funding 


by MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., 


Director, Pension Planning Co. 


be added to an insured age retire- 
ment plan without disturbing the age 
retirement provisions. The pensions 
provided through self-administration 
will then be an amount which, when 
added to the reduced early retire- 
ment income provided by the insur- 
ance company, will produce the total 
pension to be provided for disabled 
employees. As an alternative, the 
entire pension payable to the dis- 





Mr. Goldstein, a graduate of Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for many years and currently is a 
General Agent for Connecticut Mutual in 
N.Y.C. Over 10 years ago he organized the 
Pension Planning Company, a _ consulting 
actuarial organization with a present day 
staff of 35, that operates on a per diem fee 
basis—it does not sell insurance or securi- 
ties. Many businesses and various organiza- 
tions constitute its clientele and plans in 
effect represent all known types of pension 
and profit-sharing agreements. This, and 
subsequent articles, prepared by Mr. Gold- 
stein, a C.L.U. and an outstanding authority 
in this field, are based on research con- 
ducted by the company's directors, each an 
expert in this field. They are: Bernard E. 
Farr, lawyer, financier; Dr. Ernest Holzinger, 
Jonas J. Schreiber, Gabriel Hellman, 
Actuaries, and Russell R. Reagh, Consulting 
Actuary. 


PENSION DATA 


abled employee may be financed 
under the supplemental self-admin- 
istered fund until the normal retire- 
ment date, when the full pension 
purchased from the insurance com- 
pany for service to the date of dis- 
ability begins. 


Future Changes in Funding Method 


If freedom to change the funding 
method is desired, self-administra- 
tion is preferable, since it is generally 
easier and less costly to transfer 
from self-administration to insured 
underwriting than vice versa. There 
is usually no provision for the trans- 
fer of reserves from a group annuity 
contract, the insurance company con- 
tracting to pay the benefits pur- 
chased with the contributions it 
receives, cancellation of benefits 
being effected only in the event of 
severance or withdrawal from the 
plan. Most group annuity contracts 
also provide for full vesting in em- 
ployees of title to benefits that have 
been purchased under the contract 
if the purchase payments are dis- 
continued, so that it is usually im- 
practicable to change from one in- 
surance company to another. If 
individual policies are used, a change 
to self-administration or group an- 
nuity underwriting will generally 
entail considerable sacrifice in benefit 
values. On the other hand, if the 
contributions are placed in a self- 
administered fund, the plan can be 
insured at any time by transferring 
the fund to an insurance company. 


If the employer wishes to have 
the greatest freedom of action in 
determining and changing the pro- 
visions of the plan, self-administra- 
tion will be favored, rather than 
group annuity underwriting which 
must conform to the underwriting 
rules of the insurance company, or 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Data—Continued 


the use of individual policies which 
are issued only with restricted pro- 
visions as to the form of benefits, 
benefit commencement dates, number 
of premium payments before benefits 
are available, minimum units of 
benefits or premiums, etc. 


Responsibility for Employee 
Contributions 


{f the employer wishes to com- 
pletely avoid responsibility for the 
handling, investment and adminis- 
tration of employee contributions 
under a contributory plan, a decision 
may be reached to use insurance 
company underwriting, at least as 
to the financing of benefits to be 
provided with employee contribu- 
tions. This can be done and thereby 
relieve some employers who have 
felt that they do not wish to be con- 
nected in any way with the handling 
or investment of employee money or 
for the payment of benefits toward 
the cost of which the employees have 
contributed, and that they could not 
avoid at least partial moral respon- 
sibility for adverse experience under 
a self-administered fund, even 
though the trustee is given complete 


discretion as to the making of in- 
vestments, since the trustee is usually 
selected by the employer. 

It the cost of past service pensions 
is substantial, these benefits are 
sometimes financed under a self- 
administered fund, the contributory 
benefits for future service being 
financed under a group annuity con- 
tract, thereby serving as another 
means of relieving the employer 
from the possibility of responsibility 
for the handling of employee money 
contributed toward the cost of fu- 
ture service benefits. 


Other things being equal, em- 
ployees generally probably prefer 
the assurance of having the benefits 
underwritten by an insurance com- 
pany. There is usually satisfactory 
employee acceptance of a self-ad- 
ministered plan, however, if the 
fund is administered and invested 
by an independent and competent 
trustee. Most of the possible dis- 
advantages of self-administration in 
so far as the reaction of employees is 
concerned can be avoided by follow- 
ing a very conservative investment 
procedure, such as investing only 
in obligations of the United States. 
As already indicated, if desired, any 
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employee contributions can be in- 
vested separately from employer 
contributions, or employee contribu- 
tions can be used to purchase benefits 
from an insurance company. 


Registration Under Securities and 
Exchange Laws 


The jurisdiction and authority of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to require registration of 
contributory plans is not thoroughly 
established as of this writing, and 
such registration, if required, may 
not be too onerous. Registration of 
a noncontributory plan is clearly not 
required, nor is it required if em- 
ployee participation in a contributory 
plan is compulsory, or if the plan is 
fully insured. But the employer can 
avoid the possibility of responsi- 
bility for filing of a registration 
statement regarding a contributory 
plan with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission as a securities 
issue by using insurance company 
financing for employee contributions, 
with freedom to use self-administra- 
tion for employer money. 


* Copyright Pension Planning Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
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ACTUARIAL 


Life Insurance and Jnuesiment Difficulties 


N THE last article it might have 
seemed that we were straying into 
the investment field. But the pur- 
pose was purely to discover, if possi- 
ble, how scarcity of permitted in- 
vestments, lower interest rates and 
heavy investment elements within 
life policy contracts might be retard- 
ing the development of the true in- 
surance protection of the individuals 
of the nation. A question seemed to 
have presented itself for examina- 
tion, namely : How far, even with the 
aid of Group insurance, has legal 
reserve life insurance advanced 
since 1930? 

This article will be in the nature 
of a continuation of the February 
article. But first, let us bring up to 
date our estimate of the growth of 
legal reserve life insurance funds. 


Actual 


In the February article it was 
indicated that, if the aggregate ad- 
mitted assets of U. S. legal reserve 
companies, net of policy loans and 
outstanding premiums, continued to 
follow their recent mathematical 
curve, such assets would approxi- 
mate to 46,850 millions as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. This would be an 
increase of 4,575 millions or almost 
11% over the 1945 figure of 42,275 
millions. There are signs, however, 
from the December, 1946 statements 
that the actual figures are tending to 
lag behind the mathematical figures 
somewhat as they did in 1928. A 
study of the admitted assets of 18 
companies available to the writer, 
when this article was written, total- 
ling nearly 4,300 millions, indicated 
a gain of only 72% in such assets 
for the year. It is quite likely, there- 
fore, that the 1946 figure of aggre- 
gate net assets will show an increase 
of about 7% instead of 11% over 
the 1945 figure, especially if there 
has been an increase in the amount 
of policy loans. 

Thus when the aggregate actual 
net assets are ultimately available, 
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by FRANCIS M. HOPE, 
F.F.A., F.ALA. 


the figures may appear approxi- 
mately as follows: 


TABLE I, 


(Figures in Millions) 
Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Increase 
1945 1946 Amt. % 
Mathematical 


42,275 46,850 4,575 11% 
Actual net 
IE ai a 42,265 45,225 2,960 7% 


Thus the indications now are that 
the 50 billions of net assets will be 
reached in 1948 instead of in 1947 
unless a business recession of unex- 
pected proportions takes place with 
consequent lapsation. 

In addition to the possible increase 
in the amount of policy loans some 
other things may have exercised a 
downward pull on the increase of 
net assets during 1946, namely, (1) 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Insfitute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Flas authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


the lowered values of some secu- 
rities, (2) the commissions, medical 
fees, taxes, et cetera, disbursed for 
the record volume of new business 
written in 1946, and (3) an increase 
in the withdrawals of cash values. 

Also, we must not forget the 
gains from investments realized in 
1943, 1944 and 1945, which presum- 
ably had a lifting effect on the actual 
asset curve, and which may not have 
been projected to the same degree in 


1946. 
Gordian Knot 


Now, as was .suggested in the 
February article, if the growth of 
assets and their interest-bearing 
obligations is in any way embar- 
rassing to the companies, or is hold- 
ing back progress toward adequate 
insurance of the nation under the 
voluntary system, why not cut the 
Gordian knot? In other words, why 
not sell fewer of the investment 
types of policy and emphasize more 
the scientifically devised protection 
forms, such as Ordinary Life with 
Family Income riders, and pure In- 
come Replacement policies? Inci- 
dentally there is now a $15.00 p. 
$1,000 Family Monthly Income 
Rider on the market. 

Returning to the growth of legal 
reserve life insurance since 1930, is 
it anything to be proud of? Has it 
really advanced much if we con- 
sider group insurance and the re- 
duced purchasing power of the dol- 
lar? In this connection the follow- 
ing figures are worth a little study: 


TABLE II. 


Estimated Amount of Protection in U.S. 
egal Reserve Companies 


(millions) 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
I NR Mo etc awe 1930 1945 
Approximate legal reserve 
life insurance in force... 107,948 155,723 
Deduct Reserve (excluding 
Unexpired Risk and An- 
GD Ged daw 6s WR ddsk <wod 15,135 28,062 


ee _—_—— 





Approximate Net Amount 
at Risk or “Protection”’.. 92,813 127,661 
Deduct Group Insurance.. 9,900 22,77 


—_—___—_- —_—_—_ 


Approximate Net Amount 
at Risk less Group...... 82,913 104,891 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial—Continued 


A far from spectacular growth in 15 
years, considering growth in popu- 
lation and _ reduced purchasing 
power of the dollar. 


Broad Perspective 


The actuary is not merely inter- 
ested in formulas and “statements” 
and “investigations,” and in ringing 
the changes on old policy forms. 
His training, experience and genius 
impel him and qualify him to look 
at the broad social and economic 
motion picture of the nation and to 


anticipate the kinds of insurance 
which will lead to adequate insur- 
ance of the individuals of the nation 
under the voluntary system. He 
must be interested in human nature. 

So now we come again to a con- 
sideration of the education of the 
material of life insurance for with- 
out proper material we cannot go 
very far. And the material of life 
insurance is, of course, essentially 
human nature, 


Some reference has been made in 
previous articles to the material of 
life insurance. The fabric of protec- 
tion is, of course, manufactured or 
woven out of the lives who buy the 
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Chicago's Largest Office Building 


SERVING INSURANCE 
The Business of Protection 


Firms and individuals engaged in the business of 
protection enjoy, at 175 West Jackson Boulevard, 
the convenience of quick personal contacts with 
other insurance firms in this great building. It is 
easily understood why insurance companies and 
executives give the Insurance Exchange Building 
first consideration as their Chicago address. 
Rental information furnished promptly on request. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 
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protection, or rather, out of their 
ability and consequent earnings. 


We may say that there are two 
materials. Material No. 1, consisting 
of the risks or the lives who buy the 
insurance to whom we have just 
referred; and Material No. 2, con- 
sisting of the men who in various 
ways borrow the funds and pay in- 
terest for the use of same. 


Now, Material No. 1, the men 
who buy the insurance and pay the 
premiums, have certain peculiar and 
more or less desirable character- 
istics. These characteristics are 
looked for by the underwriters be- 
fore the policy is issued. They in- 
clude such attributes as health, good 
arning ability, honesty, self-reli- 
ance, sense of personal responsibil- 
ity, steadiness and appreciation of 
life insurance. In other words, gen- 
eral worthiness. 


Human Nature 


Yet there seems to be, or there is 
presumed to be, a rather undesirable 
characteristic in the average appli- 
cant for life insurance, namely, in- 
ability to save money systematically, 
at least outside of life insurance. It 
is the fear of losing the insurance 
protection for his family, re-en- 
forced by the official renewal- 
reminder notices and the urgings of 
the agent which leads, it is asserted, 
to the man’s paying his premiums 
regularly. And it is thus that he 
keeps his life insurance in force and 
thereby almost unwittingly builds a 
savings account in the form of the 
reserve or cash value inside the pol- 
icy. The philosophy that the aver- 
age man is unable to save system- 
atically outside of his life insurance 
is of no recent origin—it is quite old, 
as will be seen from the following 
quotation from a book by Charles 
Babbage, entitled “A Comparative 
View of the Various Institutions for 
the Assurance of Lives,” published 
in London in 1826. Charles Bab- 
bage was a man of great mathe- 
matical and other attainments, wit- 
ness the article on him in the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Here is what Babbage 
says: 


“There is however another advantage 
in making an assurance as a mode of sav- 
ings, which may, in some instances, be 
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of « nsiderable importance, although its 


prec se weight must depend on the char- 
acte of the individual having recourse to 
it. \\hen a person resolves, annually, to 
lav »side a certain portion of his income 
to accumulate at compound interest, he 
has, aiter a few years, always a fund to 
whic, on extraordinary occasions, he can 
apply; and if any temptation of luxury, 


or any unexpected expense, should pre- 
sent itself, it is much more probable that 
he will encroach on this fund, than resist 
the one or supply the other by a diminu- 
tion in a different branch of his expendi- 
ture. If, on the contrary, he had em- 
ployed the same sum in an annual pre- 
mium for an assurance, it would require 
some time to elapse before he could dis- 
pose of his policy to advantage, and to 
whatever inconvenience he might be put, 
his premiums would, probably, be the last 
disbursement that he would allow to re- 
main unpaid, 


“This argument rests partly on the difh- 
culty of getting, at a short notice, a fair 
price for a policy of some years’ stand- 
ing; a difficulty which I shall propose 
afterwards to remove. The inconsistency 
is, however, only an apparent one: on the 
whole, I believe it to be more advan- 
tageous to make the value of a policy 
known, and its property transferable to 
the greatest extent; and it will be easy 
for those, who, feeling conscious of their 
inability to withstand temptation, wish not 
to possess so ready and immediate a mode 
of parting with their policy, to have that 
clause in it omitted, which is, to bind the 
office to purchase it at a certain price, or 
else to allow some friend to hold it in 
trust for their use.” 


A consideration of Babbage’s re- 
marks leads to some, interesting 
thoughts. He says, for example, 
that using life insurance as a mode 
of saving may im some instances be 
of considerable importance, al- 
though its precise weight must de- 
pend upon the character of the indi- 
vidual. By implication Babbage ad- 
mits that there may have been per- 
sons in those days, 120 years ago in 
England, who, like old Adam in As 
You Like It (11 iii 38-42) had sufh- 
cient back-bone and self- discipline to 
save independently of life insurance. 


But Babbage goes on to present 
the argument which is scarcely valid 
today, that a man (by fear of losing 
much or all of the reserve in his pol- 
icy) would be practically driven to 
keep up his policy until he could dis- 
pose of it to advantage. In the 
United States today,: of course, 
liberal loan and cash values are 
available very early in the life of the 
policy. So today we must fall back 
on the argument that almost every 
man having insured his life hates to 
burden or cash in the policy which 
protects his family. The feeling of 
duty to family overcomes the “‘temp- 
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FOUND WHAT HE’S... 


.... Hunting Kor! 


@ And the prospect who's hunt- 
ing for low cost permanent pro- 
tection finds it, too, in Prudential's 
Modified Whole Life 3 policy. For 
it's low in cost from start to. finish. 


The premium rate during the first 
three years is 15% lower than. that 
called for after three years and then 
dividends may be applied toward 
offsetting the increase. 


Of course, the Waiver of Premium 
Disability Benefit is in this popular 
policy, just as it is in all other Pru- 
dential Ordinary policies issued at 
standard rates at ages under 60. And 








the A.D.B., if included, would con- 
tinue for the whole of life. 


Small wonder Prudential represen- 
tatives and brokers, and their clients, | 
like the Modified Whole Life 3. 











tation of luxury.”’ And so the man 
builds a “reserve” in his policy. 
Yet Babbage goes on further to 
contend that there ought to be a 
fair cash value in the case of a pol- 
icy of some years standing. Re- 
member this was 120 years ago, al- 
most 20 years before life insurance 
got off to its real start in the United 
States, and 54 years before the Mas- 
sachusetts cash value law of 1880. 
(l‘urther on in his book, page 144, 
Babbage makes the remark, “A 
very excellent plan has been adopted 
by the Economic, of placing on the 


back of each policy the sum at which 
the society will purchase it, after the 
expiration of any number of years 
beyond Five.” 


Other Methods 
Still it appears that Babbage 
would have liked to have removed 
altogether the temptation to cash in 
a policy for those “who, feeling 
conscious of their inability to with- 
stand temptation, wish not to possess 
so ready and immediate a mode of 

parting with their policy.” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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WALL SAFE 


HE Meilink Steel Company’s wall 

model is easily installed and provides 
convenient protection for money, valuable 
papers and other valuable articles. The 
rugged construction of heavy steel plates, 
electrically welded, and insulated walls 
furnishes protection from fire and theft. 
A three tumbler combination lock con- 
trols the two operating bolts in the front 
of the door and two interlocking bolts at 
the rear of the door. 
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To BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
Wall Safe 
Mimeo Slip-Sheet 
File-Blocs 
Paper Clip 
Address File 
Desk Light 
Extinguisher Guide 
Executive Chair 
Portable Duplicator 
Plastic Signs 
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Everyday File 


Firm Name 


Attention of 








Position 
Firm Address 
City 
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MIMEOGRAPH SLIP-SHEET 
ATTACHMENT 


OQ MIMEOGRAPH machine can be 

used at its peak efficiency if the slip- 
sheets have to be inserted by hand. The 
Maseco Slip-O-Mat manufactured by 
Mailers’ Service and Equipment Com- 
pany can be attached to your mimeograph 
machine in a matter of seconds, loaded 
with slip-sheets, and it’s ready to go to 
work. Constructed on sound engineering 
principals, the Maseco never smudges or 
misses. It is available on a 5-day ap- 
proval basis. 


FILE-BLOCS 


HEN two Booth “File-Blocs” are 
placed in the front drawer and two 
in the rear, the folders and guides are held 
at an angle so that the contents fan open 
like the pages of a book, making them 
readily accessible and speeding the file 


clerk’s work. 
Psst if ill 


bes 
oy 
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SNAGPROOF PAPER CLIP 





, ee Arma snagproof paper clip manu- 
factured by the Pittsburgh Cut Wire 
Company is specially designed to prevent 
snagging and tearing. 


ADDRESS FILE 


HE Wheeldex Manufacturing Com. 

pany’s “Cub” is a small thousand-card 
file that spins smoothly and easily but 
automactically holds its position when 
stopped. Small enough to be placed on a 
desk or at the switchboard, it is excellent 
for address and phone lists of clients or 
prospects. It acts as a mechanical memory 
for every listing need such as credit, code 
or subject files. 





DESK LIGHT 


HE “Adjusta-Lite” manufactured. by 

Van Dyke Industries, features positive 
position control permitting easy adjust- 
ment to any height desired. The ex- 
clusive patented flexible arm features 
make it one of the most efficient portable 
fluorescent lamps on the market. 
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DFFICE EFFICIEN 


MPORTANT facts about the suitability, 
maintenance and performance of differ- 
ent types of fire extinguishers are pre- 
sented in a compact rigid “data-guide” 
prepared by Randolph Laboratories, Inc. 





EXECUTIVE CHAIR 
OMORE CHAIR COMPANY offers 


the executive a distinct innoyation in 
luxuriously comfortable chairs with me- 
chanical features that help combat un- 
favorable postural tendencies so common 
in seat occupations. They actually permit 
a change of position while seated without 
disturbing posture. The chair illustrated 
known as “The Masterpiece” is one of 
three popular models. An_ interesting 
booklet entitled, “Physical Fitness and 
Personal Appearance for the Executive,” 
will be mailed free upon request. 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHER DATA GUIDE 


By pulling the tab of the selector card, 
the answers may be read directly from 
the face of the guide. Single copies will 
be mailed free and quatities may be had 
at a nominal charge. 
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PORTABLE DUPLICATOR 


COMPLETE line of portable inex- 

pensive stencil duplicators ideal for 
printing circular letters, ofice forms, rate 
changes, etc., are manufactured by the 
Multistamp Company, Inc. The size 
illustrated prints anything up to post card 
size. Either larger or smaller sizes are 
available, all complete with supplies and 
carrying case. There are three simple 
steps of operation—type, draw or write 
on the sténcil, snap the stencil on the 
duplicator and then print. 





PLASTIC SIGNS 


NEW line of engraved plastic signs 

for internal or external use has been 
announced by the Winters Stamp Manu- 
facturing Company. White letters are cut 
deep into one of a variety of colors to 
give high contrast and easy legibility. 
The signs are weatherproof and can be 
easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 





EVERY DAY FILE 


HE Every Day File manufactured by 

The Globe-Wernicke Co. has been 
restyled to meet the needs of modern of- 
fices. It is an expansible book with 
leaves indexed alphabetically, by days of 
the month, or with blank tabs and remov- 
able inserts for the user’s own indexing. 
It is popular for organizing work, for pre- 
sorting papers for filing, for distributing 
mail and other work materials. The new 
model has an attractive cover of blue 
waterproofed cloth, printed in black and 
silver. Pages are made of sturdy gray 


tagboard. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 





Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
* current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. 


(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 

. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


ODN AMVRWH = 





To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 


21 


. Envelope Sealers 


22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Stapling 

Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 


39. 
AO. 
4]. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
31. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
35. 
108. 
56. 
97. 
38. 
39. 
60. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 

Cabinets 

Chairs .. 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


* 


SERVICES 


62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Fire Protection 
Office Planning 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
67. Blank Books 


68. 
69. 


70. 
af 
72. 


Business Forms 

Duplicator Stencils & 
Inks 

Envelopes 

Erasers 

Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper 

. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 


Pencils 


. Pencil Sharpeners 


Stamp Pads 
Staples 


. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


Cleaning Material 


. Copyholders 

. Copy Ribbon 

. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 
. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


9 


0. Cord Cover’ 
. Holder 

. Index 

. Pads 

. Silencer 

. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


103. 
105. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
104 
99. 
100. 
107. 
101. 


102. 


Birthday Cards 
Bulletin Boards 
Cleansing Cream 
Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

Visual Policy Jackets 
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HERE is infinite variety in the 

way life insurance may be pre- 
sented to the buying public. One 
concept of life insurance, while old 
in origin, even today is not widely 
held—this is the concept of life 
insurance as privileged property. It 
is a basic concept carrying tremen- 
dous sales power for the underwriter 
and a strong sales appeal to the 
buyer. Perhaps the whole story of 
life insurance as privileged property 
is too broad to convey in a normal 
interview but parts of it can be used 
with good effect. At least all under- 
writers should remind themselves 
occasionally of the “property values” 
in the remarkable product they sell. 


In the eyes of the law, life insur- 
ance is personal property but most 
insureds do not think of it as such. 
When a man buys a life insurance 
policy, what he acquires is to all 
intents and purposes a deed to a 
cross section of the best property in 
the United States—in the Connecti- 
cut Mutual diversified through ap- 
proximately 7,500 separate invest- 
ments spread across the country. His 
policy shows his ownership of this 
property. Paradoxically indirect 
ownership adds values and privi- 
leges to this property not available 
when owned directly. These values 
of privileges exist for two reasons: 
1) They are inherent in the system 
of legal reserve life insurance and, 
2) they are granted to life insurance 
by State and Federal governments. 


Social Function 


These privileges differ within the 
peculiarities of each state’s frame- 
work. Why should any state give 
life insurance advantages over other 
property? The answer lies in the 
social function performed by it—life 
insurance minimizes the social obli- 
gations of the state. The owner of 
life insurance through individual 
initiative and thrift provides support 
for self and family which otherwise 
have to be provided by the state. 
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Because of this, certain privileges 
inure to the owner of life insurance 
property—perhaps not always ex- 
tended consciously by legislatures, 
but at least in indirect recognition of 
the social service performed. 


Consider five privileges conferred 
by the state. 

No Publicity. Amounts of prop- 
erty left by decedent and for whom 
they are intended are almost always 
known to the general public through 
newspaper publicity on the value and 
composition of the estate. This ex- 
poses the recipient to the pressure of 
family dissatisfaction and perhaps 
legal disputes, to the embarrassment 
of well-meant but ill-advised family 
advice and perhaps to actual loss, to 
the schemes and promotions of 
strangers who gain knowledge of the 
inheritance. Contrast this to the 
transfer of life insurance property 
at death. It passes to the exact 
persons and in the exact amounts 
intended by the insured (if payable 
to named beneficiaries), and no one 
but the insured and recipients have 
knowledge of it. 


No Probate 


The right to transfer property at 
death is not inherent in its owner- 
ship. This is a privilege given by the 
state which sets up strict rules re- 
garding the transfer. The owner of 
an estate may arrange for its trans- 
fer under a will but only in accord- 
ance with fixed rules and subject to 
restrictions, such as dower, curtesy, 
etc. If a man dies without a will, 
his estate passes according to the 
intestacy laws which operate as a 
ready made will written by the state, 
providing for distribution of the 
estate in the way the state thinks the 
property should receive it. In either 


by RICHARD E. PILLE, 
Educational Direction 
Connecticut Mutual Life 


event the property must go through 
probate and there is the rub. For 
instance, in New York there are 
normally at least 35 steps which 
must be taken from the time a man 
dies until his beneficiaries come into 
full possession of his estate and each 
step takes time and costs money. 
There is an inevitable shrinkage in 
the value of the estate property and 
delay in its transfer. Contrast this 
to life insurance property which 
passes immediately at death to de- 
sired beneficiaries and at one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar (if left to 
named beneficiaries ). 


Privileges 


Management and Trust Privi- 
leges. Death instantly removes from 
an estate the experience and knowl- 
edge of the man who accumulated 
that property in the estate. Because 
men recognized this many years ago, 
they invented the trust device in an 
effort to safeguard their estates and 
their families by leaving them under 
management of trustees—persons or 
corporations competent in invest- 
ment and management affairs. Op- 
tional settlements offer a similar de- 
vice to the owner of life insurance 
property. Both devices are permitted 
only in accordance with state laws. 
There are important differences be- 
tween the two but both are designed 
to achieve the same objective—to 
safeguard an estate for its benefi- 
ciaries by removing them from the 
management of the estate. Contrast 
the freedom from management care 
and the ease of arranging the dis- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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cacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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THANKS TO yOu, 
MR. & MRS. ACACIA 


Acacia Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


the United States—! 869 
President 







your confiden 
made this growth possible. 


Chartered by the Congress of 







Your continued support and patronage --- 
ce in THE ACACIA WAY.-- 





William Montgomery, 


Home Office: Washington, D. Cc. 
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figl’S time to stand up and be 

counted,” said James E. Ruther- 
ford, Executive Vice President of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, in discussing the As- 
sociation’s Model Qualification and 
License Bill for Life Insurance 
Agents. He stated that the bill, pre- 
pared by Edward J. Schmuck, the 
Association’s Attorney, after de- 
tailed study of existing license laws 
and conferences with numerous 
members of the Association, has been 
widely distributed with a supporting 
memorandum explaining its basic 
principles and objectives. “N.A.L.U. 
could and did prepare the bill. 
N.A.L.U. could and did urge that 
such a bill be adopted in every state 
which does not now have an ade- 
quate qualification law for life in- 
surance agents. It is now up to the 
life underwriters, the company off- 
cials, and the insurance commissioner 
of each state to support this bill, or 
at least one containing its funda- 
mental principles, before the state 
legislature,” Mr. Rutherford said. 


The first draft of the bill was dis- 
tributed at the Association’s Con- 
vention in Cleveland in September 
and at thirty State Conferences at- 
tended by representatives of 410 
state and local associations. A re- 
vised version incorporating changes 
suggested as the result of this initial 
study, was completed in November. 
Copies of this final draft, with a 
supporting memorandum, were 
mailed to the presidents of all state 
and local life underwriters associa- 
tions, to the officials of more than 
200 companies doing business in the 
United States, and to each insurance 
commissioner. The complete story 
and the full text of the bill were laid 
before the 50,000 members of the 
Association in the December issue of 
Life Association News. 


Active Support 


N.A.L.U. reports that the bill has 
been the subject of extensive corre- 
spondence with state associations 
and state and company officials in 
states now undertaking revision or 
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amendment of their insurance codes. 
Wide-spread interest and support 
of the basic principles of the bill 
are indicated both in this corre- 
spondence and in the activity now 
going on in a number of state asso- 
ciations to accomplish the introduc- 
tion and passage by their 1947 legis- 
latures of an adequate qualification 
and license bill. In at least ten 
states, the work of preparing a meas- 
ure in proper form for introduction 
has been practically completed. 

At the request of N.A.L.U., the 
proposed bill was considered by the 
Joint Legislative Committee of the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America. Mr. Rutherford stated 
that the position of this committee 
was reported as follows: “The bill 
received the approval of the Joint 
Committee as a proper standard for 
the determination of qualification of 
first-time applicants for a life agent’s 
license. It was understood, however, 
that the position of the Convention 
and the Association with respect to 
this bill in any particular state would 
depend upon the attitude of local 
interests.” 

W. Ray Moss, Louisville, Chair- 
man of the N.A.L.U.’s Committee 
on State Law and Legislation, stated 
that the National Association has 
taken a strong stand in favor of leg- 
islation in every state requiring a 
written examination of each first- 
time applicant in advance of the 
issuance of a license to him. The 
Association also advocates the eli- 
mination of the temporary license in 
those states where its issuance is 
now permitted. These two basic 
principles of the Model Bill are 
considered by the Association as in- 
dispensable requirements of state 
regulation and: supervision of the 
life insurance field forces. Such 
legislation is but one element of 
N.A.L.U.’s program aimed at plac- 
ing onlv qualified agents in the field 
and at further improving the knowl- 
edge, standards, and position of the 
life insurance agent and his ability 
to render better and more complete 
service to the general public. 


Guiding Principles 


"Realizing the responsibility of our trustee- 
ship and recognizing that the quality of 
service rendered is a fundamental measure 
of progress, we present this Statement in the 
belief that observance of its guiding prin- 
ciples will increase our efficiency in distrib- 
uting life insurance and in adequate serving 
the insuring public.” 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


|. Definitions as Used in This Statement: 


Full-time agent refers to those agents 
who are engaged solely in the business of 
life insurance. 

Part-tune agent refers to those agents 
who, in addition to selling life insurance, 
are engaged in work other than insurance 
in any of its branches. 

General insurance agent refers to those 
engaged solely in the business of life and 
other kinds of insurance as agents or 
brokers. 

Life broker refers to those engaged 
solely in the business of life insurance 
but who do not represent any one life in- 
surance company as an agent. 

Office employees refers to salaried em- 
ployees in the home office and in agency 
and branch offices. 

Manager refers to general agents, man- 
agers, superintendents and others who 
manage field offices. 

Home Office refers to all officers of a 
company. 

(“He,’ wherever used in this State- 
ment, refers to both sexes. Full-time 
agents of multiple line companies are pre- 
sumed to be “full-time” within the mean- 
ing of that term as used herein.) 


Il. The Responsibility of Management: 


Authority can be delegated; responsi- 
bility cannot be delegated. While both 
the home office and the manager are re- 
sponsible for properly distributing life 
insurance and for rendering an adequate 
amount of quality service to those who 
own it, final responsibility both for dis- 
tribution and for service rests in the 
home office. 

The insuring public has the right to 
look to the home offices of companies 
for the establishment and maintenance 
of high standards of selection, induction, 
training, supervision and service. 

In the discharge of its responsibility to 
the insuring public, and to its managers 
and agents who serve that public, the 
home office should definitize the job of 
the manager, train and equip him to do 
it and work with him and see that it is 
done. It should furnish him or aid him 
in developing: 


A. A definite, well-organized, work- 
able plan which will produce the desired 
number and quality of new agents. 

B. A definite plan of education, train- 
ing and retraining for both present and 
new manpower. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C. A definite plan of prospecting and 
merchandising for both present and new 
manpower. 

D. A definite and adequate plan of 
guidance and supervision, all to the end 
that the insuring public may be intelli- 
gently and adequately serv ed. 


We commend the many home offices 
that are today earnestly endeavoring to 
follow the foregoing principles in their 
field operations. Success in such under- 
takings is necessarily dependent upon full 
cooperation of a home office and its en- 
tire field force. 

While final responsibility rests with the 
home office, the manager must play his 
part in the development and maintenance 
of high standards and sound operating 
procedures. Too frequently the home 
office is subjected to considerable pres- 
sure: 1, to approve the contract of a per- 
son who does not meet the prescribed se- 
lection standards, this on the ground that 
he is “an exception ;” or 2, to waive com- 
pliance with some established plan or pro- 
cedure for one reason or another. No 
matter how sound and clear are the polli- 
cies or how sincere the home office is in 
its effort to adhere to them, failure is 
certain unless the manager gives his full 
cooperation. Finally, a set of principles, 
plans and procedures can produce the 
maximum benefits only when the agent 
joins his home office and his manager in 
acceptance of and adherence thereto. 


Il. Selection of New Agents: 


A. The selection of an agent should be 
based upon the following fundamental 
principles : 


1. He should be of good character 
and reputation. 

2. He should possess reasonable edu- 
cational qualifications. 


3. He should be a person whose rec- 
ord shows some continuity of study or 
employment and one who has been 
reasonably successful in the study or 
work previously undertaken. 


B. Through such means of appraisal as 
are in accord with company practices, the 
aptitude of a person to act as a life insur- 
ance agent should be carefully examined. 
We believe that, as a part of such an ap- 
praisal, the home office should insist upon 
the use in all cases of the most modern 
testing devices, and perhaps more than 
one, as a guide to selection of quality 
personnel. While it is recognized 
throughort our business that those testing 
devices have done much to improve se- 
lection, it is believed that definite require- 
ments as to the way in which they shall 
be used are desirable. A test completed 
by an applicant with the aid of the man- 
ager or supervisor, or completed with 
the aid of family or friends as a result 
of its having been mailed to him or given 
to him to take home, can hardly be said to 
be indicative of the qualifications of the 
applicant. We believe that the offer of a 
home office or manager to mail a testing 
form to a prospective applicant is not 
oa to good selection. 

As a further means of determining 
me aptitude and integrity of an applicant, 
the manager should communicate with 
all proper sources of information con- 
cerning him, including his past and pres- 
ent connections. The home office should 
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have all such information when consider- 
ing the appointment or approval of an 
agent. 


D. A person in a position to unduly 
influence the placing of business, or to 
offer inducements to insure, should not be 
appointed as an agent. The manager 
should not propose and the home office 
should neither appoint nor approve the 
appointment as agent of any person who 
desires a contract, not for the purpose of 
holding himself out to the general public 
as a life insurance agent, but primarily 
for the purpose of soliciting and procur- 
ing life insurance or annuities on his own 
life or on the lives of members of his 
family, or officers, directors, stockholders, 
partners, or employees of a business in 
which he or a member of his family is 
engaged, or the debtors of a firm, asso- 
ciation or corporation of which he is an 
officer, director, stockholder, partner or 
employee. 


E. Married women: When considering 
the appointment of a married woman as 
an agent, full information should be se- 
cured by both home office and manager as 
to the time she will be able to devote to 
life insurance; whether or not her hus- 
band is or has been licensed as an agent 
and the details in connection therewith; 
and whether or not her husband, by reason 
of his occupation, is in position to unduly 
influence or coerce business in his wife’s 
behalf. On the basis of such facts, con- 
sideration should be given as to whether 
or not, directly or indirectly, the appoint- 
ment violates the guiding principles in this 
Statement. 


F. Because an agent must have much 
more knowledge and far better techniques 
today than in the earlier days of life 
insurance if he is to cope with the varied 
and complex problems of individuals and 
of businesses, and because such knowledge 
and techniques are more likely to be ac- 
quired and improved by full-time than by 
part-time agents, we urge upon all home 
offices and managers the adoption, as a 
long-range objective, of the policy of 
distributing and servicing life insurance 
only through those who devote full time 
to life insurance. The policy should apply 
in rural as well as in urban territory. 
We urge that the policy be effective im- 
mediately as to appointment of new 
agents in urban centers of 10,000 popula- 
tion and over or within ten (10) miles of 
the legal limits thereof as hereinafter 
proposed. 


IV. Induction of New Agents: 


To the end that at all times the insuring 
public may be served by fully informed, 
well trained and properly supervised 
agents, we urge that a home ofhce base 
the rate of induction of new agents by 
each agency upon the. ability of the man- 
ager and his assistants to select, train and 
supervise such new agents and the time 
they have available for such work. 


V. Education and Training: 


The home office should recognize the 
importance of “training the trainer” and 
give the manager not only a clear picture 
of the type man desired, where to find 
him, what to say to him, how and with 
what to test his aptitude for success, but 
if he is accepted, what to teach him, how 
to teach and train, and how to stimulate 
him to use tested prospecting and mer- 
chandising plans. 


The home office should assume full 
responsibility not only for seeing that 
such training materials are placed in the 
hands of their managers but that such 
managers are shown how to use the ma- 
terial to the best advantage of the agent. 
All this implies the necessity for a depart- 
ment of education and training in the 
home office and in many cases the prepara- 
tion or purchase and adoption of proper 
training materials and the setting up of 
training schedules. 


We believe that insuring public, home 
office, manager and agents would benefit 
from careful market analyses in the area 
served by an agency, these to be made 
periodically by the home office and the 
information to be made available to the 
manager and his agents. 


VI. Guidance and Supervision: 


Adequate and continuing supervision is 
necessary to the success of most agents, 
especially the new man. While this is the 
job of the manager, it is still the respon- 
sibility of the home office to see that it is 
given. We believe that the final respon- 
sibility for adequate supervision rests 
with the home office, regardless of 
whether it operates on the general agency 
or the managerial plan. 


. Standards of Performance: 


Proper standards of performance 
should be set-up by the home office and 
the manager and rigidly adhered to by 
both. Even with wholehearted compliance 
with the principles stated in III, “Selec- 
tion,” some poorly equipped and otherwise 
unqualified persons will be brought into 
our business. These should be eliminated 
at the earliest possible moment after their 
lack of qualification for the business has 
been determined. 


Earnings constitute the acid test. If, 
after the teacher has taught, the trainer 
has trained and the supervisor has super- 
vised, an agent, through lack of aptitude, 
application or industry, or all three, is 
unable to earn an amount sufficient to 
provide a decent standard of living for 
his family and himself, his contract 
should be cancelled. In the interest of the 
insuring public, the agent and his family, 
and our business, such action is desirable. 


Standards of living vary according to 
the section of the nation, the size and 
type of community, and the individual 
agent. It is not feasible, therefore, to 
adopt a fixed amount of earnings as the 
minimum performance. However, we 
do believe that production by a “full- 
time” agent of less than $50,000 paid-for 
business a year on a minimum of five 
(5) lives should be regarded as prima 
facie evidence that he isn’t earning a 
living. Therefore, we urge that the paid- 
for production of all full-time agents be 
reviewed at the end of each year and 
that all who fail to produce this minimum 
should be eliminated. Exception should 
be made only on account of extended 
illness and in the case of an agent who 
has produced a satisfactory volume of 
quality business for a certain period, say 
20 years. 

Compliance with ethical and legal 
standards should also be required. In the 
interest of the insuring public, an agent 
who does not subscribe to and abide by 
the Code of Ethics of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, should not 
be continued. Likewise, in the public 
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interest, an agent who “twists” business | ¥ 
or who, directly or indirectly, gives or 
offers to give a rebate of commissions 
should be terminated. 


Vili. Part-Time Agents: 


For the reasons set forth in III-F 
of this Statement, we urge that home 
fiices and managers henceforth earnestly 
endeavor to secure full-time agent rep- 
resentation, even in rural territory, and 
that, in the interim, they steadfastly de- 
cline to appoint new part-time agents in 
all towns and cities of 10,000 population, 
and over, or within ten (10) miles of the 
legally established limits of such centers. 
\Vith respect to a new part-time agent 
anpointed in accordance with this prin- 
ciple, we urge 

1. That such new part-time agent be 
required to complete the same basic 
study courses and training schedules in 
life insurance as are required of new 
full-time agents and that where it is 
not feasible for him to receive such 
instruction at the agency headquarters, 
it be given him by a traveling super- 
visor whose work is supplemented by 
correspondence study courses. 

2. That if the person to be so ap- 
pointed is an employee whose employer 
is engaged in work other than insurance 
in one of its branches, his application 
for such appointment shall be accom- 
panied by written consent of the em- 
ployer that, during the normal hours 
of employment, he my answer tele- 
phone calls and perform such service 
as immediately may be required by his 
policyholder. 

3. That such agent produce at least 
$25,000 of paid-for business a year on 
a minimum of five (5) lives in order to 
have his contract continued (exception 
should be made only on account of ex- 
tended illness). 

4. That the principles set forth in 
III A, B, C, D and E hereof should ap- 
ply in the case of all such appointments. 


B. Home office and agency salaried 
clerical employees : Such employees should 
not be permitted to act as part-time agents 
or to receive directly or indirectly com- 
missions or any other financial gain from 
life insurance sold to others. Home offices 
and managers should immediately elimi- 
nate these as competitors of the full-time 
career agent. 


IX. General Insurance Agents: 


We believe that, in the best interests of 
the insuring public and the life insurance 
business, home office and managers should 
henceforth decline to appoint as agent 
any general insurance agent unless: 

A. Such general insurance agent has 
or establishes a life department, the 
manager and agents of which are full- 
time as that term is defined herein; or 

B. Such general insurance agent 
maintains his principal place of business 
in a center which has within its legally 
established limits a population of less 
than 10,000. 


X. Classification of Agents: 


Home offices are urged to review all 
contracts and to classify each person as 
either full-time agent, part-time agent, 
general insurance agent or broker as de- 
fined on page 37 hereof. Each home 
office is urged to maintain such classifi- 
cation records in the future. 








‘PACIFIC MUTUAL? “4 
one of the best! 





“I’ve just had a look at some Pacific Mutual figures for 1946. Paid 
business, premium income, insurance in force, all show amazing 
increase. But, best of all, to my mind, is the increase in production and 
income established by field representatives. Their top producers have 
a Big Tree Leaders Club—and you have to be good to get in. Well, 
the membership is growing; from 368 members in 1945 it jumped 
to 497 in 1946—a 35% increase. 

“This growth in Pacific Mutual's business comes from having a good 
line of insurance coverages, plus an intensive and thoroughly organ- 
ized sales training program (with a complete sale—the New and 
Unusual Savings Plan) that makes producers out of beginners, and bet- 
ter producers out of old-timers. It’s a combination that’s hard to beat. 

“What impresses me, particularly, is that 
Pacific Mutual’s growth is balanced. It ex- 
tends all along the line in every department 
of the business. It’s the kind of growth that 
strengthens and solidifies an institution 
year by year. 

“So that’s why I say, Pacific Mutual és 
one of the best!” 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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During a Year of Economic and Social Transition 
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Sd] 
ASSETS 

Bonds: U.S. Government ....$20,947,018.99 42% 

Canadian Government .... 49,106.85 ° 

State, County and Municipal 864,252.77 2 

PEN coccdeveccososbess 4,058,211.40 8 

RED weccsscceucesece 290,270.92 1 

PEE o cocseesecceses 62,730.46 ° 
aS $26,271,591.39 53% 
First Mortgage Loans ....... 17,298,402.07 34 
Home Office Property ...... 743,145.80 1 
Other Real Estate .......... 594.55 ° 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 910,987.66 2 
Common Stocks ...ccccccess 55,500.00 ° 
Policy Liens within the Reserve 3,509,160.69 7 


Cash in Banks and in Office... 1,407,377.59 3 


ee $50,196,759.75 100% 
*Less thon 14 of 1% 


LIABILITIES 


PN GGIUES 0 0.060 55500600606000%8 $45,525,186.17 
Reserved for Policy Dividends, Taxes, etc. 961,564.21 
Contingency Reserves—investments .... 192,670.54 
Future Interest Requirements ........ 300,000.00 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL $46,979,420.92 














Capital Stock ...... $ 637,530.00 

RD coccosceets 2,579,808.83 
TOTAL SURPLUS AND CAPITAL STOCK 3,217,338.83 
ern ee $50,196,759.75 








A. A. RYDGREN. PRESIDENT 


























ig year 1946 was one of transition 
from wartime to peacetime economy, 
accompanied by many problems and wide- 
spread uncertainty. Despite these condi- 
tions Continental American’s Veteran 
Field Force, supplemented by carefully 
selected and thoroughly trained New 
Field Representatives, established the 
greatest record of progressinthe Company’s 


history. Here are the highlights: 


+z An increase of $15,868,246 in life insur- 
ance in force, resulting in a total of 
$191,933,250. Both figures are all-time 
Company highs. 


<< New life insurance put in force during 
1946 amounted to $23,188,403—of which 
22% came from new Field Representa- 
tives recruited during the past two years 
under a continuing policy of careful selec- 


tion and thorough training. 


4 _ = e - 7 
Continental American Life Insurance Company 
WILMINGTON +- DELAWARE 


M. S. BELL. VICE PRESIDENT 
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American Lite Convention 


Hii history of the American Life 

Convention is to be written by Dr. 
Kk. Carlyle bBuley, Professor of 
American History at Indiana Uni- 
versity. His appointment has been 
aunounced by a special committee 
of Past Presidents of the Conven- 
tion, which has the project in charge. 
Of this committee, Herbert M. 
\\ oollen, Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, American United Life Insur- 
Company, Indianapolis, is 
Chairman. Members serving with 
him are, Lee J. Dougherty, Chair- 
man, Advisory Committee, Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of 
California; Senator Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, Chairman of the Board, 
ederal Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago ; and Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
xecutive Vice President, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
New York. 

The project was recommended to 
the Executive Committee of the 
Convention by Claris Adams, Presi- 
dent, Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company, Columbus, during his re- 
cently concluded term as President 
of the Convention. Dwight L. 
Clarke, currently President of the 
Convention, and President, Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of 
California, Los Angeles, has been 
equally interested in getting it under 
way. In common with the members 
of the Committee, both have felt that 
such a history will, in effect, be a 
modern history of the life insurance 
business. From the day of its or- 
ganization (January 30, 1905) the 
Convention has consistently played 
a leading part in life insurance 
affairs in this country, and has exer- 
cised great influence in the develop- 
ment of the business to its pres- 
ent-day stature. The proceedings, 
minutes and reports of the Conven- 
tion, its sections and committees, 
contain detailed discussions of every 
important development that has come 
about in the life insurance business 
over the past 40 years or more. Am- 
plified, as they will be, by anecdotes, 
inside stories and off-the-record hap- 
penings, these documents will form 
the basis of an interesting and com- 


ance 
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plete account of the tremendous 
progress made in the life insurance 
held during most of the last halt- 
century of its history in the United 
States. 

No date has been set for comple- 
tion of the project, since extensive 
research will be necessary to gather 
together and sift the tremendous 
amount of available material. The 
facilities of the Convention’s head- 
quarters offices in Chicago will be 
open to him at all times until his 
commission has been completed. He 
will also have the full cooperation of 
the Convention membership in de- 
veoping background information. 
Every effort will be made to press 
forward the production of an accu- 
rate and readable account of the 
interesting and constructive activi- 
ties of the American Life Conven- 
tion. 


State Vice Presidents 


Dwight L. Clarke, President of 
the American Life Convention, and 
of the Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California, has an- 
nounced the appointments of State 
Vice Presidents of the Convention 
to represent its 211 member com- 
panies and their policyholders in 41 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
three provinces of Canada. 

Named to serve during 1947, each 
State Vice President will assist in 
carrying out Convention policies and 
activities and in coordinating mem- 
ber relations in the jurisdiction of 
his appointment. 

These state-wide life insurance 
leaders, as announced by Mr. Clarke, 
are: 


ALABAMA—Frank P. Samford, 
President, Liberty National Life 
Insurance Company, Birmingham 

ARKANSAS—Elmo Walker, Pres- 
ident, Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA — Francis V. 
Kneesling, President, West Coast 
Life Insurance Company, San 
Francisco 


COLORADO—W. L. Baldwin, 
President, Security Life and Acci- 
dent Company, Denver 

CONNECTICUT—Millard _ Bar- 
tels, General Counsel, Travelers 
Insurance Company, Hartford 

DELAWARE—Adolph A. Ryd- 
gren, President, Continental 
American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
Howard Kacy, Vice President, 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Washington 

FLORIDA—S. Kendrick Guernsey, 
Vice President, Gulf Life Insur- 
ance Company, Jacksonville 

GEORGIA—Lon J. Duckworth, 
General Attorney, Industrial Life 
& Health Insurance Company, 
Atlanta 

ILLINOIS—Henry Abels, Chair- 
man of Board, Franklin Life In- 
surance Company, Springfield 

INDIANA—E. Kirk McKinney, 
President, Jefferson National Life 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis 

IOWA—E. M. McConney, Presi- 
dent, Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines 

KANSAS—H. O. Chapman, Presi- 
dent, National Reserve Life In- 
surance Company, Topeka. 

KENTUCKY—E. H. Speckman, 
President, Kentucky Central Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, 
Anchorage 

LOUISIANA—E. J. McGivney, 
Vice President and General Coun- 
sel, Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company, New Orleans 

MAINE—Rolland E. Irish, Presi- 
dent. Union Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Portland 

MARYLAND-—Stanford Z. Roths- 
child, President, Sun Life Insur- 
ance Company of America, 
Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS—Byron K. 
Elliott, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Counsel, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston 

MICHIGAN—F. V. Cliff, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Federal Life 
and Casualty Company, Detroit 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A.L.C.—Continued 


MINNESOTA—H. P. Skoglund, 
President, North American Life 
and Casualty Company, Minne- 
apolis 

MISSISSIPPI—W. Calvin Wells, 
Vice President and General Coun- 
sel, Lamar Lite Insurance Com- 
pany, Jackson 

MISSOURI—Ray B. Lucas, Gen- 
eral Counsel, Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company, Kansas City 

MONTANA—R. B._ Richardson, 
President, Western Life Insur- 
ance Company, Helena 











1946 oes ANOTHER 


OUTSTANDING 
YEAR 


Increase in paid business over 1945 


100.887. 


Increase of insurance in force 


11.29% 


FIVE YEARS OF GROWTH 


(Insurance in Force) 





oo ee $ 67,312,966 
REE iuceanes 69,603,162 
0. ee 717,508,721 
4 i ETT 86,683,730 
12/31/46 ........ 105,137,040 











“Growing with the West” 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 
W.V.Woollen, Agency V. Pres. 
Home Office: Denver 1, Colo. 
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NEBRASKA—W. W. _ Putney, 
President, Midwest Life Insur- 
ance Company, Lincoln 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—John V. 
Hanna, President, United Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, 
Concord 

NEW JERSEY-—Carrol M. 
Shanks, President, Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, 
Newark 

NEW YORK—Frederick D. Rus- 
sell, President, Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Bing- 
hamton 

NORTH CAROLINA—Julius C. 
Smith, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Counsel, Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company, Greens- 
boro 

NORTH DAKOTA—F. L. Conk- 
lin, President, Provident Life In- 
surance Company, Bismarck 

OHIO—George W. Steinman, 
President, The Midland Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Colum- 
bus 

OKLAHOMA—Joe OD. Morse, 
President, Home State Life In- 
surance Company, Oklahoma City 

OREGON—W. C,. Schuppel, Chair- 
man, Standard Insurance Com- 
pany, Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA—TJay N. Jami- 
son, Executive Vice President, 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Francis M. 
Hipp, President, Liberty Life In- 
surance Company, Greenville 

SOUTH DAKOTA — F. L. 
Bramble, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Midland National Life In- 
surance Company, Watertown 

TENNESSEE—J. F. Finlay, Gen- 
eral Counsel, Interstate Life and 
Accident Company, Chattanooga 

TEXAS—C, F. O’Donnell, Presi- 
dent, Southwestern Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas 

UTAH—George J]. Cannon, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Beneficial 
life Insurance Company, Salt 
Lake City 

VIRGINIA Henley, 
President, The Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, Richmond 

WASHINGTON—John J. Cadi- 
gan, President, New World Life 
Insurance Company, Seattle 





Robert E. 





Frank  K., 
Conservative 
Life Insurance Co., Wheeling 


VIRGINIA 


President, 


WEST 


Rader. 


WISCONSIN—Richard Boissard, 
President and Actuary, National 
Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Madison 

ONTARIO—S. C. McEvenue, Vice 
President and General Manager, 
Canada Life Assurance Company, 
Toronto 


QUEBEC—Arthur B. Wood, Presi- 
dent and Managing Director, Sun 
Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, Montreal 


MAITITOBA—H. W. Manning, 
Vice President and Managing Di- 
rector, Great-West Life Assur- 
ance Company, Winnipeg 


Regional Meetings 


The Convention will hold two 
regional meetings this spring, it 1s 
announced by Robert L. Hogg, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President and General 
Counsel of the organization. The 
first will be at Indianapolis, April 
28 and 29, and the second at Denver, 
May 5 and 6. The Lincoln Hotel 
will be headquarters for the Indian- 
apolis sessions and the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel for the Denver sessions. 

The decision to hold regional 
meetings in 1947 is in keeping with 
a policy established in 1945 and 
continued in 1946. While the meet- 
ings are primarily for the conven- 
ience of member companies domi- 
ciled in the general area of the cities 
in which they are held, all member 
companies are welcome to attend. 
These meetings are extremely in- 
formal in character, the entire pro- 
gram consisting of round table type 
discussions of practical problems, as 
determined by questionnaires sent 
out in advance. There will be no 
formal program for either of the 
1947 meetings. 


The increasing number of per- 
plexing problems troubling the life 
insurance business, and the lack of 
opportunity to discuss them fully 
at the more formal annual meeting 
of the Convention, has made these 
regional meetings popular with the 
membership. An excellent attend- 
ance and a lively and valuable series 
of discussions are expected at both 
of them. 


Best’s Life News 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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WELCOME! 


Every executive’s and employee’s 


door is always wide open and a hearty, 








sincere welcome awaits every field 


man visiting our home office. 


Our field men, regardless of how 
long they have been with us or how 
many other companies they have rep- 
resented, appreciate this cordial re- 
ception. They tell us that our con- 
siderate treatment, not only of them 
personally but of their problems, is 


K the keystone to their success. 


Sample our ‘“‘Welcome”—drop in 


or write us soon, 


LC) 
NATIONAL LIFE 


Insuranee Company .. Montelair, N.J- 
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Jefferson Standard’s 40 yeats sotvice 


and feghess is reflected in 
latest Annual Report... 


THOUSANDS OF POLICYHOLDERS, representing a cross-section of foresighted men and women in 28 
states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, are now sheltered by the protective cover of Jefferson Standard 
life insurance. During the year 1946 more new life insurance was purchased, both by old and new policyholders, 
than in any other year in the company’s history. Such rapid growth is striking testimonial to the helpful service 
rendered policyholders and to the integrity and qualifications of the men and women who comprise the company’s 
field organization. @ Entering its 40th Anniversary Year, Jefferson Standard is on the threshold of $700,000,000 
life insurance in force, with intensified plans for expanding the company’s service to many new communities. 

















EXCELLENT EARNINGS ON 
INVESTMENTS 
Jefferson Standard again led all 
major life insurance companies in 
rate of interest earned on invested as- 4O#, Annual Statement 
sets—the result of an alert and sound 
investment policy. 
DECEMBER 31, 1946 
5% INTEREST PAYMENT 
CONTINUED ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Y Again in 1946 5% interest was i. sswevesaataeel $ 5,383,900 Policy Reserves....... $135,532,763 
paid on funds held in trust for iS Gs eth with, Gate 
policyholders and beneficiaries, thus premiums and __ interest 
continuing a rate that has been main- United States Govern- earnings + ie for the 
: : ayment ~0licy obliga- 
tained for 40 years— since the com- ment Bonds........ 33,440,997 iene on Gay ek Geo 
pany was organized in 1907. 
Reserve for Policy 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION All other Bonds....... 21,472,579 ED o sce acsecces 1,035,734 
; Claims on which completed 
(a) Contingency Reserve, Surplus, proofs have not been re- 
and Capital total $20,800,000, an a ee ee 16,035,568 ceived. 
unusually high ratio of additional ee a a Reserve for Taxes.... 689,228 
funds for policyholders’ protection. at market, cost, or call 
(b) Total assets $179,000,000, an price, whichever is lowest. Premiums and Interest 
increase of $18,000,000 for 1946. For Paid in Advance.... 3,920,296 
every $100 of liabilities there are First Mortgage Loans.. 78,061,244 Delta Gvesneds tat 
$113.12 of assets. with Company...... 14,250,570 
es TEED cc ccccceces 7,319,067 
NEW RECORD GAIN IN Dividends for 
INSURANCE IN FORCE Policyholders....... 1,795,787 
: : Loans to Our 
Insurance in force increased $83,- R for All 
000,000 in 1946. Total is now Policyholders....... 12,252,226 rosie wl Other 
$672,000,000 on thousands of policy- —— a a abilities.......... 1,266,559 
. . : 4% of policies. 
holders from coast to coas policie Liabilities........ $158,490,937 
BENEFITS PAID a on Contingency 
Y $7,400,000 paid to policyholders Reserve $ 800,000 
and beneficiaries in 1946, bring- Course of Collection. . 1,302,075 Capital 10,000,000 
ing the total since organization in 1907 Surplus Un- 
to $159,000,000. Premiums in Course of assigned 10,000,000 
LARGEST INCREASE IN Collection.......... 3,437,016 Total Surplus Funds for 
NEW BUSINESS Additional Protection 
$114,000,000 life insurance was All other Assets. ..... 586,265 of Policyholders.... 20,800,000 
purchased by new and old policy- 
holders in 1946—an average of $2,- Total Assets....... $179,290,937 ee néoand $179,290,937 
200,000 per week—a 64% increase 
over 1945. 
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S A result of conferences be- 
cea President Dwight L. 
Clarke of the American Lite Con- 
vention and Gerard S. Nollen, 
President otf the Life Insurance 
Association of America, the follow- 
ing joint committees were appointed 
for the year 1947, In each case the 
first individual listed is Chairman 
of the Committee. 

Aviation—James FE. Hoskins, 
‘Travelers; William Breiby, Pacific 
Mutual; John G. Kelly, Mutual 
Life: O. D. Sanford, Northern 
Life; Pearce Shepherd, Prudential 
and J. D. Williamson, Canada Life. 

Blanks—John S$. Thompson, Mu- 
tual Benefit; Horace R. Bassford, 
Metropolitan; Wendell P. Coler, 
American United; Horace W. Fos- 
kett, Equitable Life of lowa; Nor- 
man M. Hughes, National Life & 
Accident; Louis RK. Menagh, Jr., 
Prudential; Clinton O. Shepherd, 
Travelers and Ronald G. Stagg, 
Northwestern National. 

[Investment Research—John 5%. 
Sinclair, New York Life; Claude 
L. Benner, Continental American; 
William N. Boyden, Continental As- 
surance; Ehney A. Camp, Jr., Lib- 
erty National; Frederic W. Ecker, 
Metropolitan; George N. Emory, 
Home Life of New York; Paul E. 
Fisher, Indianapolis Life; Bishop C. 
Hunt, John Hancock Mutual ; David 
\V. Gordon, Monarch Life; Fergus 
J. McDiarmid, Lincoln National and 
Donald B. Woodward, Mutual Life 
of New York. 

Legislative—James A. McLain, 
Gquardian Life; Andrew J. Davis, 
Provident Mutual; Louis W. Daw- 
son, Mutual Life; Byron K. Elliott, 
John Hancock Mutual; Valentine 
Howell, Prudential; Laurence F. 
Lee, Occidental Life of N. C.; Ray 
Bb. Lucas, Kansas City Life; A. J. 
McAndless, Lincoln National; Ster- 
ling Pierson, Equitable Life of 
N. Y. and Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
Metropolitan Life. 

Monetary Affairs—George L. 
Harrison, New York Life; Claris 


Adams, Ohio State; Edwin W. 
Craig, National Life & Accident; 


Franklin D’Olier, Prudential ; Fred- 
eric W. Ecker, Metropolitan; W. 
T. Grant, Business Men’s Assur- 
Walter W. Head, General 


ance ; 
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American; Frederick W. Hubbell, 
Equitable Life of Lowa; Laurence 
I, Lee, Occidental Life of N. C.; 
George Willard Smith, New Eng- 
land Mutual and Frazar B. Wilde, 
Connecticut General. 

National Service Life Insurance 
—Alexander E, Patterson, Mutual 
Life; S. J]. Hay, Great National of 
Texas; Ralph R. Lounsbury, Bank- 
ers National; Ray D. Murphy, 
Equitable Life of N. Y. and Ralph 
C. Price, Jefferson Standard Life. 

Premium ‘Taxation—kRonald G. 
Stagg, Northwestern National; 
Ralph A. Armstrong, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Orrin RK. Brown, John 
Hancock Mutual; Arthur M. 
Browning, Equitable Life of N. Y.; 
Leslie J. Cooper, Pacific Mutual; 
Berkeley Cox, Aetna Life; Byron 
D. Ehlers, Prudential; Warner F. 
Haldeman, Penn Mutual; Leon A. 
Hamilton, Provident Mutual ; 
Francis P. McGuire, Connecticut 
General; Philip C. Raye, New Eng- 
land Mutual; C. G. M. Wynne, Sun 
Life of Canada. 

Social Security—M. Albert Lin- 
ton, Provident Mutual; O. J. 
Arnold, Northwestern National; 
Henry S. Beers, Aetna Life; Rollin 
M. Clark, Continental Assurance; 
W. T. Grant, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance; Reinhard A. Hohaus, Metro- 
politan Life; Victor A. Lutnicki, 
John Hancock Mutual; A. J. 
McAndless, Lincoln National and 
E. M. McConney, Bankers Life of 
lowa. 

Valuation of Assets—F. W. Hub- 
bell, Equitable Life of Lowa; Sher- 
win C. Badger, New England Mu- 
tual; B. G. Ball, Columbus Mutual ; 
Wendell P. Coler, American 
United; E. W. Craig, National Life 
& Accident; Harry C. Hagerty, 
Metropolitan Life; L. Douglas 
Meredith, National Life of Vt.; R. 
B. Richardson, Western Life and 
A. A. Tousaw, Sun Life of Canada. 

War Settlements — Valentine 
Howell, Prudential; Howard J. 
srace, Occidental Life of Calif. ; 
Francis V. Keesling, West Coast 
Life; William Macfarlane, New 
York Life; L. J. Kalmbach, Lincoln 
National; Sterling Pierson, Equit- 
able Life of N. Y.; George M. 
Selser, United States Life; H. R. 





JOINT COMMITTEES 


Stephenson, Crown Life and R. D. 
Taylor, Sun Life of Canada. 
Withholding and Information at 
Source—John J. Magovern, Mutual 
Benefit; Orrin R. Brown, John 
Hancock Mutual; J. A. Budinger, 
Kansas City Life; Harrison W. 
Clapp, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Walter D. Freyburger, New York 
Life; Bernard G. Hildebrand, Met- 
ropolitan Life; G. A. Munch, Mu- 
tual Life; Oliver M. Townsend, 
Continental Assurance and C. G. M. 
Wynne, Sun Life of Canada. 








Sakaka-wea, the “Bird Woman,” earned 
a place in history by guiding the Lewis 
& Clark Expedition of 1805 into the 
great northwest. Plagued by starvation, 
the dangers of the unexplored wilder- 
ness, rocky cliffs and rushing rivers, the 
Expedition successfully pushed west- 
ward with Sakaka-wea leading the way. 
Iler remarkable ability as a guide, her 
courage and resourcefulness, gained the 
admiration of the explorers who de- 
scribed her heroic guidance in their 
journals. 

Courageous Sakaka-wea symbolizes 
the dependable service we at Provident 
have given through the years. For three 
decades we have been able to guide 
more and more people to future security. 

Through Provident’s program of con- 
servative, steady growth, based on 
sound, safe financial principles, our com- 
pany today is ready to help still more 
people achieve the reliable future pro- 
tection that every American longs for. 


The 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Company 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 


Western Office: 
208 Platt Building 
Portland, Oregon 
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“Here’s the news 
about : 


NATIONA 
LIFE’S 


New life insurance sales in 1946 were $113,661,973, the greatest 
in the Company’s history. 

Insurance in force in 1946 had a record increase of $87,661,669 
to an all-time high of $828,250,367. 


Assets increased $15,728,915 to $342,510,061 and 3.20% net was 


earned on assets. 


Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries totaled $25,479,574, 
including dividends in the sum of $5,264,806. For the fifth consecutive 
year we are continuing our generous dividend scale. 


Securities. No bond in the statement was past due as to principal 
or interest. This has been true for the past five years. The market 
value of our bonds was $116,122,376 which was $3,715,146 or 3.31% 
more than book value. The Company’s preferred stocks, all cumula- 
tive as to dividends, had a market value of $11,238,573 which was 
$726,314 in excess of book value. Two preferred stock issues were 
in arrears. 


Loans. Mortgage loans comprised the chief investment outlet of the 
Company in 1946. The Company purchased $16,057,603 of FHA 
loans, $20,226,914 of uninsured city loans, $898,144 farm loans and 
$22,155,661 of G. I. loans, mainly to finance veterans’ home owner- 
ship in connection with guarantee of the Veterans’ Administration. 


Reserves. The Company’s reserves in every instance exceed the 
legal requirements, and in no case is there a higher interest assump- 
tion than 3%. Life insurance reserves amounted to $197,540,702, 
reserves for accidental deaths and disability benefits to $3,785,143, 
and annuity reserves to $67,021,842. 


Surplus was increased by $603,538 to $16,421,483, including a con- 
tingency reserve of $2,000,000. 


Mutuality. National Life is a mutual company with no stock- 
holders, and all income above the necessary costs of doing business 
and maintaining surplus is returned annually to the policyholders. 
Our annual statement and list of securities are available to anyone 


upon request. 
ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, President. 


NATIONAL LIFE company 


Newspapers were scarce in early Vermont 
days, especially in little mountain towns like 
“— Newfane. Once a week the Boston coach 

brought a single copy which the local store- 
'  eeper took out to the bandstand on the com- 
mon. There be read the highlights to the 
news-hungry townsfolk. 





97th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL 
CONDITION — December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks.......... $ 1,560,291.95 


Bonds: 
U. S. Gov’t—-Direct or Guaranteed. . 43,571,300.00 
6,236,727.75 


State and -—epanllinapene States... 
Public Utility. §2,378,364.82 
Dominion, Provincial, Municipal— 

Canada. , ae dle ie 2,104,360.86 
Industrial and Miscellaneous. wunidee 8,160,952.96 


112,451,706.39 








Preferred Stocks at Market Quotations. . 11,238,573.00 
First Mortgages: 
City, insured tine a eee 120,033 ,628.89 
Other oes (ebvaneeeasye 64,448,370.51 
Farm. cchabies tebabiue de an.sehe 9,650,707 .33 





194, 132,706.73 





Second Mortgages, fully guaranteed by 








Veterans’ Administration ......... 698,674.64 
Real Estate at Cost or Less: 

Under Contract of Sale............. 653,090.28 

Home Office ee Letuednedenne 529,001.00 

Other. ‘sbeniived 11,200.00 

1,193,291.28 

Loans on Company’s Policies......... 13,041,378.40 


4,381,052.22 
2,125,323.14 
1 687,063.21 


Premiums Receivable. ............... 
Accrued Interest and Rents. 


Other Assets. 











TOTAL Agusvens hemes ian eet $342,510,060.96 
LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves: 
PSE EE OSE ee Ee Te $201,325,845.00 
Annuity. _— 67,021,842.00, 
Policy Benefits left for future Income 
Payments. oa ae oe 29,282,237.00 
297 629,924.00 
Policy Claims: 
In Process of Settlement. ........... 1,172,894.18 
Not Reported (estimated).......... 295,000.00 





1,467,894.18 





Policyholders’ Deposits: 

Dividends left at interest........... 9,749,362.26 
i 7,765,640.97 
17,515,003 .23 


5,327,052.67 








Provision for 1947 Dividends.......... 
Provision for Federal and Other Taxes. . 783,028.68 
Agency and Investment Items in Process 911,471.56 
Pension Reserves — Home Office and 

Agents. (antavedbeawetwnn 1,100,708.00 





Suber Liabilities. bas 582,705.05 

Tora LIABILITIES. .. $325,317,787.37 
Reserve for Market Fluctuations — —- - Pre- 

ferred Stocks and Perpetual Bond . 770,790.61 


Surplus to Policyholders (including Con- 
tingency Reserve of $2,000,000.00)... 16,421,482.98 
Totar LiaBiLities AND SurPLus $342,510,060.96 
Bonds and stocks are included at amortized or other values as prescribed by the 


National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $230,149.20 
in the above statement are deposited with three States as required by law. 














MONTPELIER WAHARMONT 





A MUTUAL COMPANY, FOUNDED IN 1850, 


‘‘SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT’’ 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 
INVESTMENTS 


JFE insurance investments made 

during the war years were widely 
dispersed geographically, with the 
result that today there is an even 
broader national distribution than 
before the war, a study made by the 
Life Insurance Association of 
\merica shows. 


At the start of 1946, most recent 
date for which detailed figures are 
available, total investments in the 
North Central states amounted to 
$11,391,000,000, while those in the 
Southern states totalled $10,150,- 
000,000 and those in the Middle At- 
lantic states were $9,393,000,000. 
Greatest increase in the four war 
years was in the Southern states, 
where the life insurance investments 
rose 63%. In the North Central 
states, they rose 28% and in the 
Middle Atlantic states 17%. 


In a breakdown by type of in- 
vestment, each geographic division 
has a different relationship, varying 
with the local spread of the actual 
functioning of the investments. 
Utility bonds, for example, distrib- 
uted according to the location of 
actual operating properties securing 
the bonds, show North Central states 
with $1,488,000,000, Middle At- 
lantic states with $1,329,000,000 and 
Southern states with $1,111,000,000. 
Railroad bonds, based on local mile- 
age securing the investments, show 
North Central with $1,167,000,000, 
Southern with $653,000,000 and 
Middle Atlantic with $456,000,000. 

Related to policy reserves of life 
insurance Owners in each geo- 
graphic division, the Southern states 
lead with total investments nearly 
twice the reserves. In the Mountain 
states, next in rank, the ratio is 
166% and in the Middle Atlantic 
states 78%. 


Investment distribution is shown 
as follows for each geographic divi- 
sion: 


Ratio of Invest- 


Total Life Ins. ments to 
Investments Reserves 
. an — 31 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
945 1941 1945 
(000, 000 Omitted) (Percentages) 
Middle 
Atlantic ..$8,057 $9,393 87% 78% 
N. England.. 1,478 2,163 61 70 
Southern ... 6,208 10,150 161 194 
N. Central .. 8,867 11,391 108 105 
Mountain .. 764 1,149 147 166 
Pacific ..... 2,089 3,115 111 116 
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DIVIDEND SCALES 


i bers following companies have 
taken action with respect to their 
dividend scales and the interest pay- 
able on accumulated dividends for 
the year 1947. These companies are 
of course in addition to those already 
covered in the January and February 
editions of the News. Where a 
company is continuing the same 
scale, no mention is made of same. 

Acacia Mutual (D. C.), revised, 
314% ; Berkshire Life ( Mass.) 3% ; 
Country Life (Ill.) 3% ; Cuna Mu- 
tual ( Wisc.) 24%4% ; Equitable Life 
(lowa) 3%; Lafayette Life (Ind.), 
revised, 3% or guaranteed rate, if 
higher; Massachusetts Savings 
Banks (Mass.) 3%; Metropolitan 
Life (N. Y.), on Ordinary and In- 
dustrial policies; Mutual Trust 
(Ill.) 344%; and New York Life 
(N. Y.) 24%% or higher rate, if 
guaranteed. 

Also Pilot Life (N. C.) ; Pruden- 
tial (N. J.), decreased, 212% 
guaranteed rate, if higher; Security 
Mutual (Nebr.) 3%; Standard 
(Ore.), decreased, 234% or guar- 
anteed rate, if higher and Sun: Life 
(Canada) 3% or guaranteed rate, 
if higher. 








Where there is 
no Vision 

The People 
Perish 





Manager and Field 
Underwriters 
OPE N INGS 


n 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
VIRGINIA AND 
KENTUCKY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 


CHARLESTON 23, W. VIRGINIA 


Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as 
Group, Salary Deduction, 
Juvenile, Family Income and 
Retirement Plans. 




















MILLION $ ROUND TABLE 


PPLICATIONS for member- 

ship for the 1947 Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters must 
be submitted on or before July 31, 
and cannot be acted upon after that 
date, states Harold S. Parsons, 
Travelers Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Chairman. Mr. Parsons 
urges. all prospective members to 
make application immediately upon 
qualification to prevent any possible 
delay in the filing of necessary col- 
lateral information resulting in fail- 
ure to qualify. He stated, judging 
from the large number of inquiries 
and requests for application forms, 
that the 1947 Table will be the larg- 
est in the history of the organiza- 
tion. 

Any individual who was a quali- 
fying member when he joined the 
armed forces and who is honorably 
discharged between July 1, 1946 and 
June 30, 1947, will be eligible to at- 
tend the Swampscott meeting. In 
such cases the period of service is 
not taken into account in determin- 
ing a member’s requirements toward 
attaining life membership in the 
Round Table. Mr. Parsons requests 
such members write him for details 
applying to their particular cases. 
The Executive Committee has ap- 
proved the waiving of the 1947 an- 
nual dues of life members who 
served some part of the twelve 
months prior to June 30, 1947 in the 
armed forces. For complete details 
and information, all communications 
should be addressed to: Harold S. 
Parsons, Chairman, Suite 901, 510 
West 6th Street, Los Angeles 14. 

Mr. Parsons stated the executive 
committee of the Round Table has 
decided that the list of qualifiers 
will not be released piece-meal as in 
previous years. The complete roster 
of 1947 qualifiers will be announced 
shortly after August 1. 


The Annual Outing and Confer- 
ence of this year’s Round Table will 
be held at The New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 5 to 9,* inclusive, and an 
interesting program covering im- 
portant phases of advanced under- 
writing to be presented by outstand- 
ing producers is being developed. 


* See Page 62 (N.A.L.U.). 














INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL and 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


160 NORTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO I, ILLINOIS 
Telephone STAte 1336 








Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


660 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


437 S. Hill Street 
LOS ANGELES 











JAMES R. COTHRAN 


75 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.—Atwood 3826 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 














Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 











FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


8 W. 40th Street 
New York City 33 N. Y. 














A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
2370 National Bank Bldg. 

Detroit 26, Mich. 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 











HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 S. LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 33, ILL. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
N. A. Moscovitch. Ph.D. 
L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 

















Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











HARRY C. MARVIN 
Consulting Actuary 
221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 














N.A.L.U. COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


UL B. BAUMANN, Pacific Mu- 

tual, Houston, vice-president of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, has been named chair- 
man of its important Committee on 
Committees, announces Philip B. 
Hobbs, president. 

The Committee on Committees 
was created by N.A.L.U.’s Board of 
Trustees last year at its Omaha 
Midyear Meeting and is charged 
with soliciting from all present com- 
mittee chairmen and State and Local 


Association leaders. names of mem-’ 


bers qualified and willing to serve 
on the Association’s standing and 
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special committees. Mr. Hobbs was 
appointed its first chairman. 

Under the Association’s by-laws, 
the naming of the chairmen and the 
members of its 28 committees, the 
membership of which totals more 
than 500, is vested in the president. 
The advisability of announcing com- 
mittee appointments as soon as pos- 
sible after the election of a new 
president, in order that committee 
plans and activities can be decided 
upon and set in motion early in the 
administrative year, suggested to the 
trustees some need for preparatory 
research. The committee will com- 


mence its work at once to prepare a 
list of qualified committee sugges- 
tions for consideration by the new 
president who will be elected at the 
3oston Convention next September. 

“Such preparatory work was of 
incalculable value to me when I was 
elected president,” Mr. Hobbs said, 
“and I am sure that our next presi- 
dent will find it equally valuable to 
him. I know that our 42 state and 
474 local associations throughout 
the country will recognize the impor- 
tance of this work and that each 
will respond to Mr. Baumann’s re- 
quest for suggestions.”’ 
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MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


Active 


NCREASED support for the 
study of heart and artery diseases 
was urged at the New York Uni- 
versity College of Medicine recently 
by Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide, scien- 
tific director of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund. Dr. Dieu- 
aide, with Dr. Homer W. Smith, 
professor of physiology of New 
York University, were speakers be- 
fore a joint meeting of the insurance 
and biological sciences groups of 
the New York Chapter of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. 

Declaring that the study of heart 
diseases has received little encour- 
agement, Dr. Dieuaide mentioned 
that in 1940, whereas grants made 
for work on infectious diseases were 
equivalent to $6.12 per death from 
such diseases, grants in aid of studies 
on heart disease amounted to only 
17 cents per death from this cause. 
He described the grants and fellow- 
ships already awarded by the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund 
as having increased such grants by 
an allocation of $633,000 since 1945 
and said an additional sum of well 
over $500,000 will be made available 
in 1947. 

Dr. Dieuaide declared that to be 
successful, the efforts of science 
must be backed by the community 
and praised National Heart Week, 
which began February 9, as a means 
of stimulating this needed commu- 
nity interest and support. He said 


that during that week, every medium 
of information was used to drive 
home to the public at large the mes- 
sage that heart disease is our coun- 
try’s most important public health 
problem. 


MOBILE TELEPHONE SERVICE 


[D WEIL, one of the Mutual 

Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s agents in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was the top man in his company in 
1943, 1945 and 1946. He was 
runner-up in 1944. In 1946 he wrote 
over two and a quarter millions of 
new business. Readers who are 
sport-minded may recall that Mr. 
Weil, prior to his present connec- 
tion, was owner of the Cincinnati 
“Reds.” 

All leading producers in prac- 
tically every company have to “keep 
on their toes.” Mr. Weil may be 
even ahead of most of these other 
individuals. Late last year he had 
installed in his automobile a tele- 
phone. This mobile telephone serv- 
ice is a fairly recent development 
and it is entirely possible that Mr. 
Weil may be the first life under- 
writer to make use of the device. It 
enables him to make telephone calls 
to his office and to prospects while 
out on the road in his car. He now 
considers the automobile his second 
office and “‘it’s a great time-saver. 
For instance, when I call a man from 
the office and find that he will not be 
in his office until a certain time, I 


need not wait in my office or near a 
‘phone until that time. I can go my 
way and if I happen to be in the car 
when the time comes to call him, I 
have the ‘phone right there. Actu- 
ally using the telephone as constantly 
as I do makes the advantages of this 
mobile ‘phone too numerous and too 
obvious to mention, for if I were 
not willing to depend on telephonic 
communication as I do, instead of 
waiting upon the slow course of cor- 
respondence, I could not handle the 
volume of business I do. It is only 
by means of the telephone that I can 
keep so many cases working at 
once.” 

There are two types of talking 
service available: the general service 
providing communication between 
any mobile unit and any land tele- 
phone, or between two mobile 
phones; and a dispatching service 
providing communication between a 
customer’s office and his own car, 
utilizing a direct channel between 
mobile service operator and _ his 
office. Rates for the former include 
a $25 installation charge and a $22 
monthly charge for service and a 
limited number of local calls. Addi- 
tional calls and calls outside the mo- 
bile service area are charged at fixed 
rates. 

Cars equipped with such mobile 
telephones have a small antenna pro- 
truding from the center part of the 
top of the automobile. The neces- 
sary equipment is in the luggage 
compartment of the automobile and 
the phone itself, along with the cord, 
is hung under or on the dashboard. 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond. Virginia 
Organized 1899 


Headlines of Progress 


YEAR 1946 


Insurance in force totaled $174,054,177, increasing by more than 
13 millions over the previous year. 


~— Assets reached $47,471,650.33, the highest point in the Company’s 
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5 eae tx. ~~ ~~ wes es New insurance amounted to $22,276,303, a 43% gain over 1945. 


Ay its =— Average size policy was higher than at any other time within 
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the past fifteen years. 

Payments to policyowners and beneficiaries amounted to $2,780,016.98, increasing the total of such 
payments since the Company’s organization to more than 72 millions. 

Policyowners’ reserves increased to $39,435,276.54. Additional protection for policyowners, including 
surplus, special reserves and capital funds, amounted to $2,346,263.07. 














47TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Year Ending December, 1946 
ASSETS 
Bonds TL TT TT TTT TUTE TTT OTOP TT CTT TOC TPT TUTTI TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT $ 15,849,413.21 
DM ¢6 ntivhroceccndnseadtadindnibabenkenabncnssaseedeeikesnadessaebidie’ 1,390,068.67 
DE Sih idipe tien chee inenines stdkeewekeabashs kods unk cbeedsntheasscsenseusaseetehatducne 3,999,721.48 
ED ceded tienes cennchdodpak ekebacenarhs dae cedstaanedsdenehseesecbesneis 20,218,763.08 
Real Estate: 
EE 6s noon oun nebauweiede seeds de Ushi chads eukeawabesseenborersieans 408,500.00 
iia be eta ede etebes dcnbakbawkhbedebatddesseeuse kieedbannse veheandies 296,527.20 
a awk ee ance a cabamsene a aenneeieeneuneeds 1,330,254.23 
ee es anh dss Bevel eke eh dbbeenenstanéandesdabawesadetansuies 2,903,221.92 
re sk wd odd a uc Redes a ednede) 0u¥5pGsb600bS 000 CsbOCCS SERS 787,406.07 
ee EE aid a4 AWN CSCO bh Er CS ii ndd Kd boku Nee kon eRSERE ee aUCER Ee ekwhekbeviensiwenes 287,774.47 
MEE “KUNWGK cede eibbaddbdadacVnedwedtnstakekbek cies nas i0kscddeesscshteneeseabitans $ 47,471,650.33 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
i FN TIRE TN RE Re ee aT eR RE Fr RR es ee $ 39,435,276.54 
Policyowners Funds Left with Company ............ o G66 Haas 20s Cebweap ats ndadabiweedes 4,850,387.95 
a ee oa ss in cus swe Gueeedb ews ode balnadedtaddOetel atuamibee 278,427.82 
SE i iv ca kw isdcondcs beGuetat shud c6kesi ctahandicidbimiedinatnsas 561,294.95 
, Total sees eeeees eee eee ceceeeceseee sees scceceecesececescesceeeseeceeseecesseccccces 45,125,387.26 
Capital, Unassigned Funds and Special Reserves for the Additional Protection of Policy- 
eT ee ee re ee re ee ee 2,346,263 .07 
ee a ee CE Los wis ddsibeteenenasboned esd i oodeeesbkausbdeedns $ 47,471,650.33 
ED hia cube taddbk been slob wdc iccocbne o6i0dks bknnksdncseetnsatebbatsomeses $174,054,177.00 











Inquiries are invited from those interested. Agency and Managerial opportunities available in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, West Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 
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L. A. A. Committees 


HE make-up of seven Commit- 

tees to serve the Life Insurance 
Advertisers’ Association for the cur- 
ret year was announced in January 
by L.A.A. President Powell 
Stamper, Sales Promotion Manager 
of the Nashville Life and Accident 
Insurance Company. 

Appointments to the Annual 
Meeting Committee and for the 
three Round Table Meetings to be 
held during the Spring, Powell said, 
will be announced at a later date. 

The following L.A.A. Standing 
Committees have been named : 

Membership Committee: Clyde 
\W. Ferguson, Manager ot Sales 
Promotion, Union Central Life In- 
surance Co., Chairman; Thomas ]. 
Hammer, Director of Agency Serv- 
ice, California-Western States Life 
Insurance Co.; J. P. White, Adver- 
tising Manager, Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Co.; W. A. John- 
ston, Educational Supervisor, Great- 
West Life Assurance Co., Winni- 
peg, Canada; J. W. Childrey, 
Agency Secretary, Atlantic Life In- 
surance Co. ; Paul Troth, Supervisor 
of Publicity, Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York ; Norman L. 
Klages, Advertising Manager, Re- 
liance Life Insurance Company ; 
\V. S. Weier, Editor of Publica- 
tions, Prudential Insurance Co. and 
W. J. Hamrick, Agency Vice Presi- 
dent, Gulf Life Insurance Company. 

Standards of Practice Committee: 
lL. B. Hendershot, Director of Sales 
Promotion and Field Service, Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Co., Chairman ; 
A. Scott Anderson, Agency Secre- 
tary, Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa; C. Sumner Davis, 
Asst. Manager of Agencies, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
C. C. Fleming, Asst. Secretary and 
Editor of Publications, Life Insur- 
ance Co, of Virginia; Karl Ljung, 
Jr., Agency Manager, Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Co.; D. 
Bobb Slattery, Superintendent of 
Agencies, National Life Insurance 
Co. of Vermont; Cyrus T. Steven, 
Advertising Manager, Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co.; Nelson A. 
White, Asst. Manager of Agencies, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
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Co., and Russell B. Reynolds, Secre- 
tary, American Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Committee to Cooperate with the 
Institute of Life Insurance: Clifford 
B. Reeves, Vice President, Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, Chairman; L. J. Evans, Asst. 
Director of Agencies, Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; James 
M. Blake, Manager of Field Service, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.; J. H. Warner, Advertising 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance 
Company; C. Sumner Davis, Asst. 
Manager of Agencies, Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; R. B. 
Reynolds, Secretary, American Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. 

Committee to Cooperate with the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association: Earl R. Trang- 
mar, Administrative Assistant, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., Chair- 
man; Cyrus T. Steven, Advertising 
Manager, Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Co.; David W. Tibbott, Di- 
rector of Advertising, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Richard 
Rhodebeck, Vice President and Su- 
perintendent of Agencies, United 


C.L.U. 
1946 Annual Report 


The 1946 Annual Report of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers came off the press in Janu- 
ary and contains a complete outline 
of the accomplishments of this body 
during the past year. It was pre- 
pared by Solomon S. Huebner, 
David McCahan, Dean of the Col- 
lege and John P. Williams, Director 
of the Educational Advisory Depart- 
ment. Anyone in the life insurance 
business interested in learning more 
about or in qualifying for the C.L.U. 
Degree would find the booklet an 
excellent source manual. 

Copies of the 5l-page document 
are available free at the American 
College of Life Underwriters, Logan 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Penna. 


States Life Insurance Co., and D. 
Bobb Slattery, Superintendent of 
Agencies, National Life Insurance 
Co. of Vermont. 

Education and Research Projects 
Committee : Z. Starr Armstrong, D1- 
rector of Education and Public 
Relations, Republic National Life 
Insurance Co., Chairman; H. A. 
Richmond, General Supervisor, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co.; L. B. 
Hendershot, Director of Sales Pro- 
motion and Field Service, Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co.; A. H. Thie- 
mann, Assistant Secretary, New 
York Life Insurance Co. ; C. Russell 
Noyes, Assistant Advertising Man- 
ager, Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.; and Nelson A. White, 
Asst. Manager of Agencies, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Committee to Cooperate with The 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters: C. C. Robinson, Execu- 
tive Assistant, Guardian Life In- 
surance Co., Chairman; E. C. Kelly, 
Jr., Manager of Agencies, Home 
Life Insurance Co.; Micou F. 
Browne, Agency Assistant, Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Co.; Edwin 
P. Leader, Advertising Manager, 
Bankers Life Company; Stuart 
Benedict, Staff Supervisor, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., and Wm. 
Sieger, Vice President, Bankers Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. 

Committee to Cooperate with The 
Life Ofhce Management Associa- 
tion: Henry M. Kennedy, Manager 
of Advertising and Publicity, Pru- 
dential Insurance Co., Chairman; 
A. H. Thiemann, Assistant Secre- 
tary, New York Life Insurance Co. ; 
R. E. Kieffer, Administrative As- 
sistant, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.; Joseph B. Treusch, Advertising 
Manager and Agency Asst., United 
States Life Insurance Co.; Samuel 
Shope, Advertising Manager, 
equitable Life Assurance Society ; 
James A. Peirce, Advertising Man- 
ager, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.; Irving Davis, Pub- 
licity Division, Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Co. and L. B. Hendershot, 
Director of Sales Promotion and 
Field Berkshire Life In- 
surance Co. 
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that was their job—to import cattle. 
Well, he did and liked U.S.A. so 
much that he staved there and sent 
for me to join him. I had great difh- 
culty in getting a passage, as in 
1919, with the returning people, you 
were lucky to get a berth. But in 
Sept. I left and in Oct. was married 
at the house of his captain in a little 
town of New Jersey. 

We stayed there some time and 
then went to South Carolina and to 
many other states, and then back to 


the Island of Guernsey for a visit 
as I had got a bit homesick, but 
after a few months returned to 
U.S.A. and we finally settled in 
Davenport, Lowa. 


Enter National Man 


My husband was then manager of 
Mr. Bechtel’s herd of pure-bred 
Guernsey cows. The farm was run 
almost like a factory. He had a 
typist and bookkeeper etc. and he 
used to go on trips buying cattle for 
the farm. We had a lovely home in 
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beautiful surroundings and it was 
there that we met Mr. Zoeckler and 
took up this marvellous insurance 
little knowing that in only a few 
mionths time, we should be eternally 
grateful to the company and to Mr. 
Zoeckler for pointing out to us the 
advantages of the policy. 

Within four months of taking out 
the policy and after only a few days 
illness, my husband had died. The 
very last thing that we thought 
would have happened. During our 
13 years of married life, he had al- 
ways been in perfect health. Mr, 
Zoeckler and his family did all they 
possibly could to help us and I shall 
never forget them. As all my people 
were on the Islands, we decided to 
return and during all the years every 
month regularly came the cheques 
which made me independent, and en- 
abled me to bring up my children in 
the comfort to which they had been 
accustomed. 

After 3 years, I re-married and 
came to live in the Island of Jersey 
and again, without any trouble, the 
cheques still came, enabling me to 
give my children a happy life with- 
out drawing on their step-father. 
Life went off very quietly. In April 
my son left Jersey to go to an Air 
Force Training School and then out 
of the blue in June 1940 came the 
occupation of the islands. 


The War Strikes 


On the 19th of June, we had all 
been spending a quiet afternoon on 
the beach—everything was peaceful 
and it was a gorgeous sunny day— 
and yet people were talking war and 
underneath there was unrest. We 
left the beach at 5:30 feeling quite 
happy and when we got home a 
neighbor met us and said, ““Have you 
heard the news?” When we said 
no, she said, “Look in our evening 
paper.” We did and it read, “All 
women and children and men of 
military age must be ready to leave 
within 48 hours.” 


Well, we were all in a panic think- 
ing we must go and leaves our homes 
and belongings, as we could only 
take a small case weighing 25 Ibs. 
each. We went down to the town 
hall and queued up to get tickets 
etc. and then practically packed 
nearly all night. We had got to the 
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state by the morning that it was Fate 
and took it that it was to be. A few 
people decided to stay behind and 
we met a man we knew and he said 
he was not going, so we told him he 
could have our car if he liked and 
to get it from the pier after we'd 
Well, we got on to a potato 
boat at 1:00 P.M. and sat on the 
floor of the deck and there we stayed 
till 6:00 A.M. the next morning. It 
was a lovely calm day and night and 
people were not ill. We had a few 
sandwiches and a kind of cook on 
the boat made us some tea and 
dished it out to us. You see, they 
were not prepared to accommodate 
passengers. 


OOTIe 
> iC. 


\Ve had an awful time when we 
arrived, being all herded into a 
cinema till they could get us sorted 
out. Luckily we could pay our own 
fare so we leit the refugees and got 
up to London. \We decided that 
we would try to get back to U.S.A. 
went to the American Em- 
bassy and they told us we must go 
to the British Passport Office to get 
our exit permit but they would not 
grant it to my husband or daughter, 
as they were not letting people of 
military age leave. So that ended 
our idea of U.S.A. We stayed in 
Croydon and the first night we were 
In an air-raid, 


SO We 


Return to the Island 


On the Thursday of the following 
week, we met people who had left 
the Island after us and they said that 
many people had stayed there and 
things were very quiet. We had a 
talk and decided two of us would go 
back and see how things were on the 
Island. So my husband and I and 
our small baby of 15 months went 
and left the two girls at a boarding 
house and the money for their re- 
turn fare and we told them we 
would either return the next day or 
wed wire telegraph to them to come 
back to the Island. We had quite a 
time getting on the mail-boat. They 
put an extra gun on board and took 
more marines to man it and they also 
made the men who were going home 
on leave get out of their uniform 
and put on civilian clothes and even 
all those preparations did not seem 
to penetrate our minds to tell us that 
things were not just right. 
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Bankerslifemen Have a Fine Sense 
of Appropriateness 


You won’t find Bankers/ifemen using an old saw to justify an inap- 
propriate presentation despite the cartoon above. ‘They have been 
trained to find or create a favorable situation in which to tell their 
story. Furthermore, their training has shown them how to draw from 
their broad group of offerings the one which is right for a particular 


set of circumstances. 


Trained agency managers introduce the carefully selected Bankers- 
lifemen to planned instruction that will carry through their first four 
years and will be supplemented with refresher schools as conditions 


warrant. 


That’s a reason why Bankers/ifemen always seem to know what 
is appropriate . . . making them the sort of insurance underwriters you 
like to meet as friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 


Bankers /7fe COMPANY 
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Well, anyway we got on board 
and instead of doing the straight trip 
we skirted the coast of England 
right down to the Land’s End and 
there on to the Islands. At 6 a.m. 
the next morning, (we boarded the 
boat about 5 P.M. the day before) 
my husband asked where we were 
and they said anchored outside 
Guernsey because it was safer and 
we'd go to Jersey later. Eventually 
we arrived. Everything on the land- 
ing pier seemed deathly still, like an 
Island of the Dead. After waiting 
a while, we managed to find a tax1 


and got home. During the few days 
that we had been gone people had 
gone in our house and taken many 
of our things and our car had been 
stolen, but we got it back in the end. 
After our tedious journey, we sank 
down in our seats with sighs of re- 
lief and decided we’d stay and that 
we'd wire for the girls to come back 
on the next boat. This was about 
11 a.m. on Friday morning. After 
rushing around to get food etc. we 
settled down and the baby was asleep 
in her pram at the bottom of the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Life Insurance—Continued 


sarden when we heard a plane and 
then “rat-a-tat-tat’”’ machine gun- 
ning. My husband rushed and got 
the baby and then, boom! a bomb 
was dropped in the harbor. 


Children Marooned 


After that, all was quiet. Next 
morning I rushed to town to wire to 
the girls to stay where they were but 
the wires did not go so from that 
day, we were cut off from com- 
munication except for after a year, 


a few Red Cross messages. I often 
wondered if the girls had been able 
to get any money, but it has only 
been since the liberation that I found 
out that due to the kindness and 
courtesy of the National Life Insur- 
ance Co., with the co-operation of 
the Westminster Bank of England, 
that the two girls received £13 a 
month between them and the rest 
was put aside for when peace came. 

During the occupation years, the 
\Vestminster Bank loaned me money 
and again due to the insurance I was 
able to re-pay it as soon as commu- 
nications started again. We were 

















Attention-getting — letters 
on all the Company’s popu- 
lar plans are available to 
LNL field men without cost. 
These pre-approach and 
lead-producing Direct Mail 
Plans help the LNL man 
spend more time with his 
prospects, less time finding 
them. 


These letters are another 


lts Name Indicates 
Its Character 








More Time With Prospects 


| Its Name Indicates 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


reason why the recent Job 
Satisfaction Study showed 
exceptionally high satisfac- 
tion among representatives 
of The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company. 


LNL is geared to help its 
field men. 





Its Character 


_ FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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fairly lucky during the five years of 
German occupation as regards food, 
for my husband knew many farmers 
and they would always give us a 
few extra vegetables and sometimes 
milk and a little butter. We had a 
good stock of canned goods but we 
had to go carefully with them and 
by the end we had none left. 


The cooking problem was_ the 
worst as the gas gave out altogether 
and we had to cook on our dining 
room open fire-place with things of 
wood and whatever we could get 
that would burn. Saucepans were 
black and hands, it seemed, never 
clean. But still there were many far 
worse than we were. We never 
fraternized with the Germans but 
we did as we were told and if you 
did they never bothered you. I have 
often gone to town and I never was 
molested or ever had to get off the 
pavement for a German _ officer, 
They were extremely well behaved. 
They took our car, but we were 
given a sum of money for it 
not anywhere near its value though. 
Cars are so expensive that we have 
not been able to get another. 

For a long period of time we were 
without electric light and only had a 
few candles and night lights which 
did not last long. We used to ex- 
change things for sugar and any- 
thing that you could make a trade 
with. I sold all the out-grown 
clothes at exchange shops and with 
the money bought what extras we 
could. 

My father lived in Guernsey and 
he had his house taken by the Ger- 
mans and what a mess they made of 
it. Blocked up all the fire-places and 
built cement heaters; pulled out all 
the light fixtures and turned it into a 
shambles, but it has all been put 
right. After the liberation we moved 
to Guernsey to be with my father 
because my mother died during the 
occupation but we did not like it 
and returned to Jersey. 


Son Is Killed 


Unfortunately, my son was killed 
in 1943. He was going on a raid to 
Essen, but his plane was brought 
down over Holland and the crew 
killed. He is buried in a little town 
in Holland. He was only 20 and 
due to the occupation I had not seen 
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hin since the June of 1940, when 
we saw him for one day at Halton, 
the Air Force School. 

| had a very serious operation in 
1043, a burst appendix, and the doc- 
tor says it is a miracle I’m alive. 
(Jne morning, a few weeks after I 
had come home from the Nursing 
Home, the Red Cross _ official 
brought me the news that my son 
had been killed and that it was on 
\iay Ist. I had that news at 9 A.M. 
and by the delayed German mail 
from Guernsey, I had a letter that 
same morning at 11 A.M. to say my 
mother had died and had been buried 
the week before. So 1943 was a 
most unfortunate year. 

One daughter is married and lives 
in England and the other one is here 
with me. My daughter of my second 
marriage, Sandra Short, was the 
first little girl to be kissed by the 
liberating forces when they landed 
in Jersey. My husband kept his job 
during the war. He used to call on 
the farmers to collect accounts for 
their rations, but now he is manager 
of the Provision Dept. but always in 
our minds, we would like to come to 
the U.S.A. and maybe when times 
are better that wish may be realized. 

All during the war, the job all men 
had to do every spare minute they 
had, was chop wood . every- 
where you went, the same sound: 
chop, chop, chop! 


Gratitude 


Well war is over and we hope 
there will be some happy years ahead 
for people. It seems strange that 
both my husband and son should 
have died in their prime but it was 
to be and I am forever grateful to 
him for his foresight in protecting 
his family by the insurance. No one, 
but those left, realize how a settled 
inceme eases life and helps to make 
things go smoothly even if it is only 
a small amount put away. At the 
most critical time, it is there to help. 

| have often thought how efficient 
the service is. If I change my ad- 
dress I just notify you and immedi- 
ately the cheque follows to my new 
address. 

This seems like a very long de- 
scription but there 1s much more. 
I could say many things of interest 
but I think vou can pick out the 
most interesting parts. Please ex- 
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SUMMARY 41st ANNUAL REPORT 


December 31, 1946 


Insurance in Force ..... 
New Insurance ........ 
Admitted Assets ....... 
NN, gig: éciescn a 4 
Policyholders’ Surplus .. 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since the incep- 
tion of the Company total $52,138,109. These payments plus 
the Company’s Assets equal 105.739 of the total premiums 


The Midland Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


250 East Broad Street 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


.$169,939,175 
19,338,887 
52,853,249 
7,939,866 
4,156,155 

















cuse my scrawl, I could write better 
if | took more time but I knew if I 
did not settle down to it, it would 
never get done. 

Jersey is a very lovely place, I 
wonder if you will ever visit here. 
[f you do be sure to come and see 
us. We live right on the sea-front ; 
just have to cross the road and we 
are on the beach, a long sandy 
stretch. 

With best wishes to you in the 
coming year. 

Sincerely yours, 
MADELEINE SHORT. 
Postscript 


A few more items. Curfew was 
at 10 p.M. in the winter and 11 P.M. 
in the summer. The German Mili- 
tary police patrolled the roads to see 
everyone was in; if not you were 
fined. 

After a while all automobiles were 
taken off the roads except those used 
for essential purposes and then you 
saw some queer sights. Bicycles 
with all kinds of contraptions pulled 
behind them; old baby prams; little 
homemade carts and you would see 
people cycling home as fast as they 


could go with what little extra they 
had been able to buy, barter or 
scrounge from someone with some 
commodity to spare. After a while 
the cycle tyres wore out and could 
not be replaced and people used 
hosepipe and some rode on the bare 
rims. 

Black markets did a good business 
as you can imagine. Some got caught 
and put in prison by the Germans. 
People were fined if they rode two 
abreast on bicycles and some of the 
German rules were quite good. 
They made all different traffic rules 
and made people drive on the right- 
hand side of the road instead of the 
left as we had done before. 

I hope you won't be bored with all 
this. In conclusion I wish to say 
again how very grateful I am to the 
National Life and what a secure 
feeling it is to know that whatever 
happens, war or no war, along comes 
the ever-welcome cheque every 
month as regular as clock-work and 
no wondering, “Will it come?’ be- 
cause you know that without fail, 
along it comes. 

Thank you, 


M. SHort. 
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Management—trom 19 


At the time we set up this cost 
figure, or in other words, the meas- 
ure of what we were willing to pay 
for business from an agency, some 
of our agencies were operating at a 
lower cost than the figure we set. 
These general agents immediately 
began to earn more money. And 
you may rest assured the other gen- 
eral agents set about very promptly 
to get at some of that money which 
could be earned by (1) improving 
their persistency, or (2) writing a 


larger volume of good persistent 
business. They had not liked sub- 
sidies which got out of line with 
performance any more than we had, 
because they sensed continuance of 
those subsidies was a matter entirely 
up to us. But here was a chance to 
earn—depending on their perform- 
ance in stepping up our profits— 
even more than their original con- 
tract, plus allowances, called for. 
For the most part, they seized upon 
that opportunity vigorously. So with 
their agents doing a better job and 
making more money, and they them- 
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WITH A NEW PLAN FOR 


Complete coverage in one package. Pays any 


A NEW IDEA IN LIFE INSURANCE 


and hospitalization fees at a new low combined rate. 
Kw WK WK 


Tested plan of creating leads. 
x wR 


As little as three, one thousand complete cover- 
age apps a week creates over a thousand dollars 
renewal the second year. In five to ten years you 
should build remarkable renewal income. 

x Ww YK 


Training in field affords an alert man an enlarged 
opportunity. Experience in insurance, while helpful, 


not necessary. Correspondence confidential. 
. 


kind of death except suicide first two years. Pays 
trom first day for illness, accident. Includes surgical 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 

















selves given an opportunity to earn 
more for a better job, turnover 
dropped rapidly and our whole 
agency picture stabilized at a truly 
remarkable rate. 

Now let me make just one more 
point. The amount of this extra re- 
newal money available over and 
above their contract rates, both to 
the agent and to the general agent 
or manager, can be varied by the 
home office from year to year. It 1s 
always extra money over and above 
what their contracts call for. In 
times of expanding sales opportuni- 
ties and of low lapse—as a present 
—the amount can be reduced, thus 
throwing the agency effort more to- 
ward taking advantage of the new 
business easily available. But in 
times of tough sales and high lapse 
it can be increased—thus throwing 
the agency effort toward holding our 
profitable renewal business and mak- 
ing it unnecessary for the agent, in 
order to maintain his standard of 
living, to go out and redouble his 
missionary effort when to do so 1s 
not profitable for him or for us. 
This is one of the most important 
features of what we did. Of course 
there must be a minimum guaran- 
teed rate of commission for agents, 
general agents and managers 1n es- 
tablishing a plan of this kind, but 
a fixed set of commission rates in 
good years and bad, with an inflexi- 
ble relation between the new busi- 
ness rate and the renewal rate, does 
not permit management to adjust its 
agency policy sharply enough to 
changed sales and renewal condi- 
tions which affect its profits. The 
result is waste, which might better 
be turned into incentives for agents 
to do a better job. 





Management's Program 


Now here take notice, if you will, 
that top management had supplied 
several essential elements in putting 
together this program. It appraised 
where and how the agent might do 
a much better job for the company, 
the policyholder, and himself which 
would warrant his getting an in- 
creased rate of pay. Next it ap- 
praised—and this was obviously 
forecasting in which there was some 
risk—-what amount of money might 
be saved in waste overhead expense 
if the agent’s pay were sufficiently 
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increased to help stabilize him and 
cut down costly turnover. Moreover, 
it explored and found a method of 
establishing a reasonable overhead 
expense applicable to all agencies 
when that expense was running high 
because of poor business conditions. 
And I think I need not tell you that 
with those guideposts agency man- 
agement welcomed the arduous task 
of revising from top to bottom its 
policies and practices and did more 
than its full share to see that the 
reductions in overhead necessary to 
warrant the new incentives were 
quickly forthcoming. 

3riefly, what have our results 
been from this program? We were 
well enough along with our research 
to get started in 1939. Thus we had 
at least three years in a still tough 
market. We have since moved, of 
course, into a period of almost phe- 
nomenal sales expansion again. So 
we've had some experience both 
ways, though obviously generally ex- 
panding conditions have dominated 
and have helped all companies tre- 
mendously, both in sales and per- 
sistency, over that period. 

In 1938, our lapse rate according 
to the Research Bureau formula was 
20% higher than the combined rate 
of the 16 ordinary companies now 
reporting in the $400 million to a 
billion size class. (We had at that 
time just under $350 million of or- 
dinary in force.) In 1945, the com- 
bined lapse rate of those same 16 
companies in our size class was 36% 
higher than ours. Our position in 
relation to the rest of the group has 
reversed itself. 

Between 1939 and 1945 we pro- 
duced a total of $264 millions of 
new business. We will this year re- 
new and enjoy the profits on about 
$45 millions more of that business 
than we would have, had our busi- 
ness continued to renew at our 1938 
renewal rates. Nor have we diverted 
one bit of this additional profit to fi- 
nance this improved persistency ; the 
money we spent to better the agent’s 
job came strictly from reduction in 
agency overhead expenses. 


Double Savings 


By 1943 our total controllable 
agency expense had dropped 28% 
and our saving alone in these other- 
than-commission expenses was dou- 
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TABLE “B” 


In this table we have added to “Controllable Agency Expense” (shown in table A) 
the entire outlay for increased renewal commissions to agents, general agents and 
managers—thus treating those commissions as a new business expense. Notice that 
by 1941, reductions in overhead expense were bringing down the index in the second 
column even with the increase in renewal commissions included; and while unit cost 
still remained high in 1941 due to lower volume, it then started sharply down to new 
all time low levels. (Incidentally, total management expenses chargeable to renewing 
business have also showed a steady decline in unit cost following a brief and almost 
imperceptible rise after these increased renewal commissions were first introduced.) 


Controllable 

Pro Rata Agency Expense Plus Unit 

Year Paid Business Arnold System Cost 
SD. bd ccuvecksseddaa sevbaaeetn 100 100 100 
OEE b.e<cecctndeswedcadabcoweas 91 107 118 
SED 6 wa scevdenn dunweens aewekbass 90 118 131 
DOD ox o:binae hala spies we eee 90 115 128 
Pn ccs) sich ewe Mua bak bene as 95 112 117 
Dr. wrwéeedtound due eswnedden 97 91 93 
DEE wktondcedenddadscndieeieed 106 96 91 
RRR ener ad Mens aR eee 124 112 1) 
1946 (Est. based on 10 mos.) ...... 173 139 80 


* New compensation introduced in October of 1939. 





ble the amount annually by which 
we increased renewal commissions 
for our agents and their manage- 
ment heads. Indeed, after only two 
years had passed we had clearly vin- 
dicated our belief that an increase of 
in-the-pocket earnings of our men 
would realize for us an equal or 
ereater saving in overhead expense 
which had risen as a direct result of 
low earnings and high turnover in 
the agency force.* 

In 1943 we recognized we were 
once again entering an expanding 
market and we did undertake some 
new expansion. But not in new ter- 
ritories. We simply added new su- 
pervisory and managerial help in 
those areas where we were already 
operating and set about to penetrate 
those markets more deeply. More- 
over, this expansion was undertaken 
only after careful study of likely 
markets for our expansion and only 
in small enough numbers to insure 
careful training and supervision by 
thoroughly home-office-trained su- 
pervisory personnel. In this way we 
have kept down to very low levels 
any turnover which might ordinarily 
be expected to accompany new ex- 
pansion. In 1946 we will do roughly 
80% more paid new volume than we 
did in 1939, while our controllable 
or overhead agency expense in dol- 
lars will have increased less than 


10%. Our unit (or per M) cost of 


* For a statistical picture of the combined 
cost of increased renewal cOmpensation and de- 
creasing overhead, see Table B 

+ For a statistical picture of improved agency 
res and improved earnings, see Table 





controllable or ‘overhead expense 
this year is 40% lower than it was 
in 1939. 

And here again it is evident that 
in these overhead costs there lay a 
source of help in bettering the wel- 
fare of the agent. For in 1939 nearly 
35% of our total agency expense 
went into overhead expense other 
than commissions in the pockets of 
the men, whereas today only 15% 
of our total agency dollar goes into 
overhead and 85% goes into the 
pockets of the men where—I sub- 
mit—those dollars belong and yield 
the greatest result. I know that our 
agency men and I[ have no greater 
satisfaction than we get from the 
fact our average full-time agent is 
this year earning three times as 
much as he did in 1938. And while 
a great part of that improvement, of 
course, has come from new business, 
a very substantial part arises from 
the fact he also is enjoying renewal 
commissions on the bulk of that $45 
million of extra renewing business 
I mentioned a minute ago.7 


Agency Profits 


Now you have been forbearing 
in listening so courteously to all this 
recitation of what we did. I know 
that many of you have done many of 
these same things and other things 
equally or even more effective. Cer- 
tainly if there is one thing all our 
studies taught us, it was that the 
degree and nature and detail of what 
any company does to strengthen 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Management—Continuea 


profits from agency operations must 
be based on its own picture of per- 
sistency, of agents’ earnings, of 
agents’ turnover, and of its accepted 
agency policy and practice. I be- 
lieve, moreover, that only when top 
management tells agency men where 
and why agency policies are affecting 
profits—only then can agency man- 
agement know how its policies must 
change. 


Managing 


This is a place where top manage- 
ment must step in and manage if it 
wants to get the job done, and what 
better time could we pick to start 
than now? In recent years the elimi- 





nation of marginal agents and of 
mass recruiting, brought about 
largely through circumstance and 
not by management’s intent, have re- 
duced our lapse rates to an almost 
unbelievable low, increased the aver- 
age earnings of agents to respectable 
levels, and dropped agency turnover 
perhaps below the normal in other 
businesses. But now that manage- 
ment has for about a year been able 
again to function normally, Asso- 
ciation surveys show clear evidence 
of a reverse trend in each of these 
things. If these trends continue and 
approach in the years ahead the 
levels of former years, what can we 
say for our ability as managers ¢ The 
Agency Management Association 
can help by giving us industry-wide 
standards from which to judge our 


TABLE “C” 


The increased cost of compensation was absorbed in reduced overhead. 


But the 


clear gain to policyholders, to agents, and to the Company (in more renewing units, 
better public service, and a much more stable sales torce) is shown by the tables 


below. 


Lapse Ratios as Reported to Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau by 16 Companies 
Now in NWNL Size Class 


(1938 Lapse Rate for 16 Companies Expressed as 100) 


All 16 Companies Reporting 


DE . sac boneeteseseeed Seeees 
PE cdktviouateeadebucdaeee 
De sabe 600desseussesiundes 


* New compensation introduced October, 1939. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY 
EARNINGS OF NWNL 
FULL TIME AGENTS 


NWNL 
100 120 
SS 104 
92 90 
80 S4 
76 72 
638 62 
64 52 
60 44 


NEW ISSUES AND GAIN IN 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Ordinary Insurance Only) 


Total New Issues 
(Not Pro Rata) 


(,ain in Ins. 
In Force + 
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Year Index Year Index Index 
1938 100 1938 100.0 100.0 
1939 136 1939 94.9 105.9 
1940 154 1940 93.1 135.0 
1941 171 194] 92.8 162.6 
1942 176 1942 87.9 157.4 
1943 208 1943 90.8 205.4 
1944 241 1944 101.8 261.3 
1945 260 1945 112.3 302.3 

*1946 294 1946 (Est.) 171.0 524.6 


* Actual monthly earnings first 9 months. 


+ This column is not cumulative but shows actual gain in ordinary each year related to the 


gain in 1938, 





NEW RHODE ISLAND 
COMMISSIONER 


George A. Bisson, for the past 20 
years an auditor and accountant and 
most recently senior field auditor 
for the State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board, has been named 
Insurance Commissioner succeeding 
J. Austin Carroll, who resigned in 
January. 


own performance, but their work 
can only be as effective as our 
knowledge of our own situation en- 
ables us to apply what they find. 
And conversely, the more effectively 
we use what they give us, the more 
we will appreciate and support the 
important work the Association is 
carrying forward. 


Before Life Agency Management Assn. 1946. 





Marcel 
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“SOME LIKE 
IT HOT...” 


Famity INCOME. like pease porridge, should be served 


to the buyer's taste. 


Hence these flexible features of Occidental’s Family In- 


come plans: 


Added to any basic policy — Retirement Income to 5- 


Year Renewable and Convertible Term. 

$15 per month or $10 per month per $1,000. 
10, 15 and 20-year periods, or to age 60 or 65. 
Added to old issues. Added to part of a policy. 


Like it hot or like it cold, we have Family Income the 


way he wants it. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


of Cidlifotsuia %*% V.H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


‘é 


‘We pay lifetime renewals—they last as long as you do 
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Actuarial—from 3! 


So he suggests that persons so 
lacking in back-bone have the office 
omit the cash surrender clause, or 
have their policies assigned to be 
held in trust for the protection of 
their families, while they continue 
to keep up the premiums. 

Thus it would seem that human 
nature in 1826 was not considered to 
be so very different from what it 1s 
considered to be by life insurance 
men in 1947, 

3ut has not the alleged inability 
of the American breadwinner to save 


been rather over-worked? That he 
can save appears to be evident from 
the following table: 


TABLE III. 


Estimated “‘InstitutionalY Savings of the Amer- 
ican People as of June 30, 1946, Reported in 
a Study Made by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, Summarized in Best’s Lire INsuRANCE 
News of December, 1945, Page 28 


(Millions of Dollars) 


U. S. Savings Bomds ...csscccceces 47,400 
Life Insurance “Reserves” ......... 39,000 
DOVENGS ACOSMMES occ ccsccocscceccs 51,700 
Savings and Loan Associations ..... 8,200 

Dae: base sundecebseusescaa 146,300 


By the way, in his paper, to which 
reference was made in the February 
article, Mr. McDiarmid pointed out 





A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 
insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 


and tendencies; 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 


Life insurance. 


Upon 


responsibility today depends, to a great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 
of tomorrow's career life underwriters. 


Equitable Life of lowa 
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that a number of other institutions 
such as savings banks, building and 
loan societies and restricted trust 
funds, are competing for invest- 
ments of the type available to the 
life insurance companies, thus mak- 
ing these investments still scarcer, 
and further tending to beat down 
the rate of interest by pressure of 
demand. We think Mr. McDiar- 
mid’s point is well substantiated by 
the figures in the above table, and 
the “restricted trust funds” are not 
included. 


What Babbage would have said 
if in England in 1826 there had been 
a shortage in suitable investments 
for life insurance companies we do 
not know. He might have been 
somewhat alarmed at the prospect of 
enterprise capital disappearing into 
“institutional” savings. If he had 
seen an exhibit like Table III he 
might have concluded that the people 
could save to a great degree outside 
of life insurance. Also, he might 
have concluded that a great deal 
could be done to make the people 
savings conscious by a campaign of 
education and by agents trained and 
remunerated to press the Income 
Replacement type of life insurance 
and recommend a degree of sepa- 
rate saving. It is interesting to re- 
member that the Scottish Widows 
Fund of Edinburgh, the premier 
Scottish office, which started in 1815, 
contemplated in its original pros- 
pectus survivorship annuities to de- 
pendents. 

It is practically certain, also, that 
companies in those early days in 
England did not have the efficient re- 
newal collection systems of present 
day American Life Insurance. 


Other Institutions 


In the last article we pointed to 
the availability of government bonds 
for savings outside of life insurance. 
It was not intended, however, in any 
way, to suggest that it is a primary 
function of government to supply a 
means of systematic saving of small 
sums. It would seem that there 
should be more institutions of the 
purely investment trust type, pro- 
viding long range programs of sav- 
ing, where small sums may be in- 
vested in good types of enterprise 
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capital, with safeguards against cash 
runs. Expenses of solicitation and 
renewal contracts should, if pos- 
sible, be allowed for so that deposi- 
tors could be kept as nearly as pos- 
sible to a definite and regular pro- 
Cram. 

All the thoughts that are being ad- 
vanced are in the interest of helping 
voluntary life insurance to advance 
toward its goal. Careful considera- 
tion with regard to growth of popu- 
lation and the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar would suggest 
that legal reserve life insurance apart 
from group insurance has grown 
very little since the year 1930. Of 
course, we have Social Security and 
National Service insurance’ with 
great volumes of life insurance on 
their books, but if the American 
people get out of the habit of sup- 
plementing such insurance with per- 
sonal insurance carefully fitted to 
the responsibility of the individual, a 
great loss will have happened to 
social morale. Society is only as 
good as the individuals who compose 
it. If these individuals get into the 
habit of handing their personal re- 
sponsibilities over to the govern- 
ment, individual freedom will go 
next. Life insurance is very apt to 
be the starting point at which indi- 
vidual freedom will be lost. “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty,” 
which means that right now we 
should be carefully watching any 
tendency of citizens to hand over 
their responsibilities in the matter of 
life insurance to the government. 
This is no criticism of government— 
it is a plea for the best kind of gov- 
ernment, namely, the government 
which encourages the individual to 
carry his own responsibilities to the 
greatest extent possible. 


Policy Forms 


Now we come back to the old idea 
of the goal of voluntary life insur- 
ance. We must adapt our policy 
forms, and actuaries must take the 
lead in this matter of adapting policy 
forms, to meet the changes in the 
investment situation and in the social 
environment. We must find means 
of supplying insurance which will 
properly protect dependents by re- 
placing to a practical extent what 
has been lost by the death or dis- 
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CHECK THESE 
In Checking Up On The Future 


1. A long range of policies to enable 
you to offer some form of insurance 
to more people. 


2. Rates that compare more than favor- 


3. Commission scale that is outstanding 
by any standard of comparison. 


4. Promotion when ready for it—with 
concrete conditions explained when 
accepting your contract—don’t have 
to haggle when you show the ability. 


ASK ANICO OR ANY ANICO 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Write Vice President 


Amertcan National 
INSURANCE €OMPANY 


W. L. Moody, Jr., President 
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ability of the breadwinner, namely, a 
monthly or weekly income to de- 
pendents, including the breadwinner 
himself if rendered dependent by 
disability. 

As already stated, we have to find 
means of doing this as economically 
and efficiently as possible without 
losing the incentives and the rewards 
of private enterprise due to those 
engaged in such enterprise. 

It may seem strange to have talked 
so much about the morale and 
worthiness of the individual. But 
he, or rather his earning ability and 
character, is the material which we 
manufacture into life insurance. 
Surely, therefore, actuaries are justi- 
fied in pleading for the education 
and consequent improvement of this 
material, otherwise how can they 
produce the finest types of life in- 
surance ? 


Investment men need not fear any 
decrease in their responsibilities 
from the theme of this article, but 
rather a desirable decrease in cash 
demand liabilities. For under Fam- 
ily Income Riders and Income Re- 
placement policies the claim funds 
are not withdrawn as in the case of 
old-fashioned lump sum insurance. 
The decreasing claim reserves are 
left with the companies to be care- 
fully husbanded by investment ex- 
perts. Further, of recent vears, it 
has been becoming more and more 
the vogue to turn even lump sums 
into income settlements. 

We have not yet fulfilled a prom- 
ise implied in the February article, 
namely, to examine the effect of the 
Guertin Legislation on Term insur- 
ance and policies of the Income Re- 
placement type. This must be at- 
tempted in an early article. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 


_ MEET requests from schools 
and colleges for information on 
career opportunities in lite insurance 
selling, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance has published a booklet en- 
titled, ““A Career in Life Insurance 
Sales and Service.” It is currently 
being sent to vocational guidance 
counselors, school and college place- 
ment college teachers of 
insurance and libraries throughout 
the United States. 
The booklet is the 
one prepared by the 


officers, 


outgrowth of 
Institute last 
year for the War Department, for 
use in vocational guidance work in 
the armed services. With the great 
increase during the past year in 
civilian vocational guidance and 
training as well as renewed atten- 
tion to specialized studies in colleges, 
there has been a greater demand for 
printed matter from interested stu- 
dents. 

The 16-page illustrated booklet, 
prepared by the Institute’s educa- 
tional division, gives special atten- 
tion to the fields of ordinary, indus- 


trial and group life insurance; de- 
scribes what a life insurance agent 
does and how he works; reviews the 
training available towards this ca- 
reer; cites the most valuable quali- 
fications in contemplating a career 
in this field; and gives a general pic- 
ture of income possibilities and the 
outlook for the business. 

“A Career in Life Insurance Sales 
and Service” is also being used 
within the business, to provide in- 
formation for persons interested in 
life insurance sales careers. 


PRODUCTION 


1947 was quite a 
life of Jacob W. 


Mutual Life 


ener 2, 
day in the 
Schroul, a veteran 
agent in the company’s’ Boston 
Agency. On that day Mr. Schroul 
paid for one million dollars of insur- 
ance in the Mutual Life, written on 
24 applications. It isn’t indicated 
how Mr. Schroul has progressed 
since that time but he certainly got 
off to a fine start in 1947. 


Angeles, 


N.A.L.U. 


HE Annual Convention of the 


National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will be held at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston, September 8-12 
immediately following the Round 
Table meeting. A special program 
will be staged by the Round Table 
as a part of one of the general con- 
vention sessions of the N.A.L.U. 
meeting, and, because of the timing 
and proximity of Boston, it is hoped 
a record number of Million Dollar 
Round Table members will attend. 

Chairman Parsons, in accordance 
with the by-laws, has appointed the 
following nominating committee to 
report to the Swampscott meeting: 

Chairman, John E. Clayton, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, Newark, N. J. 

H. Kennedy Nickell, 
General, Chicago, Ill. 

Harold S. Parsons, 
Angeles, Calif. 

Marvin Sherman, Equitable, Los 
Calif. 

Malcolm D. Vail, 
Mutual, Chicago, II. 


Connecticut 


Travelers, Los 


Northwestern 
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ASSETS 


Bonds 
Home Office Building . cs 
Real Estate Sold Under Sete 
Policy Loans ~~ 
Interest Due and famed 


Cash in Banks and Office 


Premiums Due and Deferred ..... 


Total Admitted Assets 
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LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WAVERLY, IOWA 


68th ANNUAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 


.. $10,298,190.52 Policy Reserves .. 





Advance Premium and Interest Payments 661,146.40 
pone Reserve for Claims hea 706,197.66 
nates Dividend Accumulations .. | 567,442.30 
50,000.57 Reserve for Taxes . 83,000.00 | 
899,005.05 Reserve for 1947 Dividends to Policyholders 610,000.00 
171,827.30 All Other Liabilities ..... ies 69,845.42 | 
517.988.27 Special Contingency Reserve ..$ 150,000.00 
e ce) Unassigned Surplus .......... 1,975, 190.64 
530,632.12 Total Surplus Funds ................... 2,125,190.64 | 
$26,975,606.42 ee $26,975,606.42 


$134,287, 


1946 
LIABILITIES 


$21,152,784.00 
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| 390.00 | 
| PROGRESS - | 
: a  ~ my ee nameres a Snag - hn ra Ae mar | 

s in Force ssets aid Since Organization ince Organization 

| 
| 1931 $ 33,123,877 $ 3,628,873 $3,492,146 $ 373,663 | 
| 1936 49,117,387 6,973,202 4,318,125 930,441 

{ 1941 77,673,650 14,092,555 5,566,189 2,562,235 

1946 134,287,390 26,975,606 8,387,043 5,139,727 ) 
| 

| A TRADITION OF FAITHFUL STEWARDSHIP SINCE 1879 ! 
| eee nine mame” Sea reece Ye RR ee "en eens? Ne-on nar” “nse” eee” ene“ eee Nee ene Sere a ne nN re | 
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1€ ¢ 
0 I a I issih iil ata A i Sa as $36,756,219.57 f 
rs: STOCKS (Preferred $1,329,777.55; Common $222,375.00) ..........cc.ccccccsccssecssesseasceceeccessseccesece 1,552,152.55 : 
5. i a a ae 2.935,370.56 : 
J. FIRST MORTGAGES (Farm $2,409,765.22; City $950,854.60; FHA $3,350,962.66)........ 6,711,582.48 
it REESE Ang aa ee NE Nee ON cl shay SoA tli ht LE Sa eta er ae eI CR 958,790.17 
I i 963,958.33 
)S ACCRUED INTEREST AND RENTS (less not admitted) ...2..........0200.02.e ccc ccceccceeecececeeee 204,523.83 
DEFERRED AND UNREPORTED PREMIUMG..........--::---c--ccccccecceccoeeceecceecceeceeeecesceesseeeeeeeee 670,737.47 
)S DUE FROM REINSURANCE COMPANIEG..........---:--cc-cceeccocceeceeeccecceeeeeeceeceeseeseeeeeees 1,881.00 
‘ TE IN ee I NT SAL we RAIN SME AL ATR PE orm Pee RN $50,755,215.96 
LIABILITIES 
- oe Boog Be ETRE Reenter Renee Aer NN CeE an eNO Re EEN SMR rats aN IGEN $43.114,686.08 
\) PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE AND ACCOUNTS ACCRUED... 87,982.09 
| DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS PAYABLE IN 1947 AND RESERVES FOR 
) DEFERRED DIVIDENDS ........... PANS SA ee ran eee Oe Se ee 930,251.90 
: RESERVE FOR TAXES PAYABLE IN 1947 .ncccccccuccccssccceccccccseccseccseccessececcssecessesecseseseessececnseses 200,000.00 
) RESERVES FOR RETIREMENT PLANS................ Oe Ene Ao gE Tas at ae 523.024.80 
DEATH CLAIMS REPORTED (no proofs and $50,000 Reserve for not reported). ............... 105,672.14 
| RESERVE FOR MISCELLANEOUS SMALL ACCOUNTS. .oo..-.ccccccccccccccccecccececcseccecececeseeeeee 79,158.66 
| ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS ...0...--c-cccccoceee: 5.714,440.29 
— EARERRET Cral Lteam Riel REO Peaeene SO ES RMT a Milpgmnener ey $50,755.215.96 
: 
: RECORD FOR 1946 
} INSURANCE IN FORCE............ $194,352,577.47 INSURANCE ISSUED 
DELETE TEAL TD TE OE, 24.621,323.24 (Revived and increased). $36,212.321.20 
) RS ree .. 13,711,279.61 
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that these listings naturally are subject to the explana- 
tion that normal business in some cases has not been 
fully restored. 

Also, we should like to explain regarding the entries 
of the “West Indies” and the “British West Indies.” 
The group of Islands known as the West Indies gener- 
ally include Cuba, Dominican Republic (Santo Do- 
mingo), Dutch West Indies, Haiti, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. The British West Indies comprise 
in the larger group, the Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda 
(this is included although not strictly in the Indies), 
Jamaica, the Leeward and the Windward Islands, and 
Trinidad. In addition, there are a great many small 
islands that constitute the British West Indies, such as 
Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Antigua, Barbuda, 
Redonda, St. Christopher (St. Kitts), Nevis, Anguilla, 
Dominica, Montserrat, Sombrero and the British Virgin 
Islands. However, all in this latter group are generally 
included under one of the other main islands, such as 
the Bahamas, Jamaica, Leeward and Windward, etc. 
In our report, and also in the following listing, will be 
found the general heading “British West Indies.” The 
companies which reported under this heading may be 
considered therefore as operating in all of the six main 
islands and also in the smaller islands mentioned. 
Following the British West Indies heading we give the 
companies which reported to us as operating in specific 
islands, such as Bahamas, Bermuda, Jamaica, etc. The 


companies listed under British West Indies therefore 
apparently will consider issuing policies in any of this 
entire group, while the others apparently have facilities 
for issuing policies only in the specific islands men- 
tioned, although it is possible they will consider under- 
writing a risk in the other islands upon application. In 
the section under “North America” where we list 
“Canada,” we are including only the United States 
companies, which operate in Canada, as it follows that 
the Canadian companies would be licensed there. 


Insurance By Correspondence 


Several companies are not included in the following 
listing, and these are: The Church Life, the Postal Life 
of New York, Presbyterian Ministers and Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association. These companies 
are licensed in New York state only (Presbyterian 
Ministers in Pennsylvania only) but by correspondence 
insure risks outside of the country. They do not specify 
the countries in which they will write a policy as this 
depends upon the country and the conditions surround- 
ing the individual risk at the time of application. 
AFRICA: 

Egypt: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Sun 

Life (Montreal, Can.). 

Kenya: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.). 

Southern Rhodesia: Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). 

Union of So. Africa: Manufacturers Life (To- 

ronto, Ont.) ; Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). 
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ou! 


said BLACKSTONE, World’s Master Magician, 


to his Union Central audience. 


“T feel like a magician speaking to other magicians, 
For your business, too, is magic . . . a financial magic 
which transforms hopes into happiness; anxiety into 


assurance. 


“I’m convinced that the magic of life insurance 
should be performed with all the people of all the 
countries of all the world as a participating audience.’ 


The 80 year record of The Union Central is 


tangible demonstration of the Magic of Life Insurance. 


American families who now own over a billion and 


quarter dollars of life insurance protection and security 
and those who have received 
over a billion dollars in payments, know better than 
anyone else, that Union Central Life Insurance 1s Magic! 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
DENVER, COLORADO 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


asking for full particulars? 





Yoursel, a Chauce! 


Many capable and ambitious men are getting nowhere simply because there's "no place to go from 
here" in the companies they serve. The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY offers 


unending opportunities to the right men in an established and rapidly growing business. 


Boys from the ranks have recently been promoted to General Agents in the following cities: 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


If you are contemplating a change, we think you'd like to know about your 


“real chance" at MINNESOTA MUTUAL. Why don't you drop us a line 


‘/ae MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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ASIA: (Near East and Far East) 

Burma: Manufacturers Life 
7 Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). 

Ceylon: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Sun 
Lite (Montreal, Can.). 

China: * Asia Life (Del.); * Manufacturers Life 
(Toronto, Ont.) ; 7 Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) ; 
United States Life (New York City); West 
Coast Life (San Francisco, Cal.). 

Cyprus: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.). 

Dutch East Indies: * Asia Life (Del.) ; 7 Sun Life 
(Montreal, Can.); United States Life (New 
York City). 

French Indo-China: * Asia Life (Del.). 

Hong Kong: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; 
Crown Life (Toronto, Ont.); Manufacturers 
(Toronto, Ont.); Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) ; 
United States Life (New York City). 

India: Crown Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; * Manufac- 
turers Life (Toronto, Ont.); Sun Life (Mont- 
real, Can.). 

Japan: * Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.); 
7 Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) ; United States Life 
(New York City). 

Java: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.). 

Macao: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.). 

Malaya: Crown Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Manufac- 
turers Life (Toronto, Ont.); Sun Life (Mont- 
real, Can.); United States Life (New York 
City). 

Palestine: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; 
Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). 


(Toronto, Ont.) ; 
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Sarawak: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; 
7 Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). 

Siam: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; 7 Sun 
Life (Montreal, Can.). 

Singapore: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; 
Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) ; United States Life 
(New York City). 

Sumatra: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.). 


CENTRAL AMERICA: 

British Honduras: Confederation Life (Toronto, 

Ont.) ; Imperial Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Manu- 

facturers Life (Toronto, Ont.); Sun Life 
(Montreal, Can.). 

Canal Zone: Acacia Mutual (Washington, D.C.) ; 
Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.); Lincoln 
National (Ft. Wayne, Ind.); Manufacturers 
Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Pan-American Life (New 
Orleans, La.); United States Life (New York 
City). 

Costa Rica: 
Ont.). 

Guatemala: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; 
Imperial Life (Toronto, Can.) ; Manufacturers 
Life (Toronto, Ont.); Pan-American Life (New 
Orleans, La.); Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) ; 
United States Life (New York City). 

Honduras: (See British Honduras)—* Manufac- 
turers Life (Toronto, Ont.); Pan-American 
Life (New Orleans, La.). 

(Continued on the next page) 


* Manufacturers Life (Toronto, 
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Nicaragua: * Manufacturers Life (Toronto, 
Ont.) ; Pan-American Life (New Orleans, La.). 

Panama: Pan-American Life (New Orleans, La.). 

Salvador: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; 
* Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.); Pan- 
American Life (New Orleans, La.). 


EUROPE: 


Eire (Ireland) : Canada Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Sun 
Lite (Montreal, Can.). 

Germany (Occupied): United States Life (New 
York City). 

Great Britain: * Asia Life (Del.); Canada Life 
(Toronto, Ont.) ; Confederation Life (Toronto, 
Ont.); Crown Life (Toronto, Ont.); Imperial 
Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Manufacturers Life (To- 
ronto, Ont.); Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) ; 
United States Life (New York City). 

Malta: Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). / 

No. Ireland: Canada Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Manu- 

facturers Life (Toronto, Ont.); Sun Life 

(Montreal, Can.). 


NORTH AMERICA: 


Alaska: Crown Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Dominion 
Life (Toronto, Ont.); * Manufacturers Life 
(Toronto, Ont.); New York Life (New York 
City); Northern Life (Seattle, Wash.) ; North- 
western Life (Seattle, Wash.) ; Occidental Life 
(los Angeles, Calif.) ; Olympic National (Seat- 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 
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AKERS...PACEMAKERS 


F weuity’s ex-servicemen 
are setting a fast pace in the production 
of new Life Insurance. In 1946 they 
accounted for more than 20% of the 
Company’s total sales and in so doing 
achieved a remarkably high individual 
production. 


Fidelity’s interest extends to all ex- 
servicemen and again we urge the reten- 
tion of their National Service Life 
Insurance. 
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= The 
= FIDELITY MUTUAL 
= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
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tle, Wash.) ; Public Service Life, Health & Acci- 
dent (Seattle, Wash.); Travelers (Hartford, 
Conn.); United Benefit Life (Omaha, Nebr.); 
West Coast Life (San Francisco, Calif.). 

Canada: Aetna Life (Hartford, Conn.) ; Connec- 
ticut General (Hartford, Conn.) ; Cuna Mutual 
(Wisc.); Equitable Life (New York City); 
John Hancock Mutual (Boston, Mass.) ; Loyal 
Protective (Boston, Mass.) ; Metropolitan Life 
(New York City); Mutual (N. Y.); New York 
Life (New York City); North American Reas- 
surance (New York City); Occidental Life 
(Los Angeles, Calif.); Prudential (Newark, 
N. J.) ; State Life (Indianapolis, Ind.) ; ‘Teach- 
ers Ins. & Ann. (New York City); Travelers 
(Hartford, Conn.); Union Mutual (Portland, 
Me.). 

Mexico: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.). 

Newfoundland: Canada Life (Toronto, Ont); 
Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.); Crown 
Life (Toronto, Ont.); Dominion Life (Water- 
loo, Ont.); Imperial Life (Toronto, Ont.); 
Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Maritime 
Life (Halifax, N. S.); Mutual Life (Waterloo, 
Ont.); North American (Toronto, Can.); Sun 
Life (Montreal, Can.); Teachers Ins. & Ann. 
(New York City). 


SOUTH AMERICA: 

Argentine Republic: Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). 

British Guiana: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, 
Ont.); Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). 

Chile: Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). 

Colombia: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.); 
* Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.); Pan- 
American Life (New Orleans, La.); United 
States Life (New York City). 

Curacao: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.); 
Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.). 

Dutch Guiana: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, 
Ont.) ; Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). 

French Guiana: Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). 

Peru: Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). 

Venezuela: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; 
Pan-American Life (New Orleans, La.); 
United States Life (New York City). 


WEST INDIES: 

Cuba: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Crown 
Life (Toronto, Ont.); Imperial Life (Toronto, 
Ont.); Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; 
Pan-American Life (New Orleans, La.); Re- 
serve Loan Life (Dallas, Tex.); Sun Life 
(Montreal, Can.); United States Life (New 
York City). 

Dominica: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.). 

Dominican Republic (Santo Domingo)—Con- 
federation Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Manufacturers 
Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Pan-American Life (New 
Orleans, La.); Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). 

Dutch West Indies: Pan-American Life (New 
Orleans, La.); Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). 

(Continued on page 68) 
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SHORE DID A LOT 
OF GROWIN’...... 
MUST A USED 

VIGORO......! 























| 
We, too, think we did “a lot of growin’ ” in 
i 
1946. When we look at some of the figures, ; 
they startle even us. 


For Example... 


A gain of over $90 million in our outstanding 
insurance, bringing total insurance in force to 
slightly under $450 million. 


An asset increase of over $16 million bringing 
the total to over $92 million. 


New paid ordinary business in excess of $115 
million. 


Capital and surplus increased tu approximately 
$6'% million. 


40 Million-Dollar Agencies (Four years ago we 
had 4.) 


VIGORO? No, we used something better—our 
exclusive President's Protective Investment Plan, 
Guaranteed Life Annuity, and Lifetime Disability 
Income Plan, well mixed with genuine home office 
friendliness and high earnings for representatives. 
It’s much better than Vigoro. 








s owert 





he Friendly 


See FRANKLIN LUPE oa" 


CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over $450,000,000.00 Insurance in Force. 
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AMERICAN INSURANCE ABROAD—from 66 


Virgin Islands: 


Haiti: Imperial Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Manufac- 
turers Life (Toronto, Ont.); Sun Life (Mont- 
real, Can.). 

Puerto Rico: Bankers National (Montclair, N. J.) ; 
Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.); Crown 
Life (Toronto, Ont.); Equitable Life (New 
York City); Jefferson Standard (Greensboro, 
N. C.); Lincoln National (Ft. Wayne, Ind.) ; 
Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.); Pan- 
American (New Orleans, La.) ; Sun Life (Mont- 
real, Can.) ; Travelers (Hartford, Conn.) ; Union 
Mutual (Portland, Me.); United States Life 
(New York City). 

Manufacturers Life (Toronto, 
Ont.) ; Pan-American (New Orleans, La.) ; Sun 
Life (Montreal, Can.). 

British West Indies: Crown Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; 
Imperial Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Manufacturers 
Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Maritime Life (Halifax, 
N. S.); North American Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; 
Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). 

Bahamas: Canada Life (Toronto, Ont.); Manu- 
facturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Maritime Life 


(Halifax, N. S.); North American Life (To- 
ronto, Can.). 
Bermuda: Canada Life (Toronto, Ont.); Con- 


federation Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Manufacturers 
Life (Toronto, Ont.); Maritime Life (Halifax, 
N.S.) ; Mutual Life (Waterloo, Ont.) ; National 
Life (Toronto, Ont.); North American Life 
(Toronto, Ont.); Sun Life (Montreal, Can.). 
Jamaica: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; 
Dominion Life (Waterloo, Ont.); Manufac- 
turers Life (Toronto, Ont.); Maritime Life 
(Halifax, N.S.) ; National Life (Toronto, Ont.). 
Tobago: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.). 
Trinidad: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; 
Manufacturers (Toronto, Ont.). 


PACIFIC ISLANDS: 
Hawaii: Aetna Life (Hartford, Conn.) ; California- 


* 
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Western States (Sacramento, Calif.) ; Canada 
Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Confederation Life (To- 
ronto, Ont.); Credit Life (Springfield, Ohio) ; 
Crown Life (Toronto, Ont.); Cuna Mutual 
(Madison, Wis.); Franklin Life (Springfield, 
Ill.) ; General American (St. Louis, Mo.) ; John 
Hancock (Boston, Mass.); Lincoln National 
(Ft. Wayne, Ind.); Manufacturers Life (To- 
ronto, Ont.); Massachusetts Protective 
(Worcester, Mass.); New England Mutual 
(Boston, Mass.); New York Life (New York 
City); Occidental Life (Los Angeles, Calif.) ; 
Old Republic Credit (Chicago, Ill.); Paul Re- 
vere Life (Worcester, Mass.); Prudential 
(Newark, N. J.) ; Reserve Loan (Dallas, Tex.) ; 
Sun Life (Montreal, Can.); Union Central 
(Cincinnati, Ohio); Union Mutual (Portland, 
Maine) ; United Benefit (Omaha, Neb.) ; United 
States Life (New York City); West Coast Life 
(Los Angeles, Calif.). 


Renewal Business only. 
rior to the war. 





Republic of the Philippines: * Asia Life (Del.); 


Crown Life (Toronto, Ont.) ; Lincoln National 
(Ft. Wayne, Ind.); Manufacturers Life (To- 
(Montreal, 
United States Life (New York City); West 


Ont.); Sun Life 


ronto, 


Coast Life (Los Angeles, Calif.). 





U. S. GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE FUND 


(World War | Insurance) 


Ledger assets as of December 31, 1944 .............- 
INCOME 

I 6. set a oes chaeebeeda $50,929,218.91 

i a a hi a ln le 45,264,084.98 

Dividends deposited ...........+++- 370,709.83 


Received from the United States on 
account of extra hazard of the 
military and naval service ...... 

Consideration for supplementary in- 


7 943,863.25 











stallment contracts under claims 19,696,581.03 

ee ne c.cdeecaeeeeseees 723,101.22 

er ee 

EE. adAvesdedderdssbeuadeeeseed beh cused eeben ba 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Claims (disability and death) ..... $30,856,142.90 
Matured endowments ............ 12,173,838.22 
Dee SOR sccscdeocecccs 2,874,384.90 
| Ee ee 8,343,851.86 
Unearned premiums refunded .... 505,893.01 
Paid on supplementary installment 

contracts under claims ........ 18,192,935.59 
Paid on total disability .......... 288,332.85 
Other disbursements ...........-. 456,465.31 

RE ON eR ee : 
DED. caducatiadedadtamemnoasnens eeaeeseca 
ASSETS 
Ledger Assets 
Book value of Special Treasury 

DM - ¢6ndeeseneeetaaneasiaea $500,157,956.40 
Book or amortized value of all other 

bonds (market value $700,521,- 

GEESE) ec cccccccccccccccececce 660,306,179.31 
Pt Ce «ssc ennecdecanons 116,288,033.33 
Cash on hand and in United States 

WEEE Kb eeeeedsancsowecdads 3,725,266.96 

Total Ledger Assets December 31 1945 as per 
‘Balance’ under Income and Disbursements. . 


Nonledger Assets 
Interest accrued on Special Treas- 





i Ce Gekdecacseniteatean’ $12,191,350.18 
Interest accrued on all other bonds, 
eS «Ge TD wcbccccavccces 8,876,443.52 
Premiums due (grace period) 443,679.00 
a rrr 41,170.92 
ee ee sc  odandeabeenscéeubs 
i ieee ete eee ees deus 
LIABILITIES 
NS ns ctaninennddessonpecean $1,152,452,377.65 
Present value of future  install- 
ee ee ED nkenscotwhenses 102,773,658.71 
Present value of future  install- 


16,948,381.98 
10,360,852.47 


ments on matured endowments .. 
Claims in process of settlement ... 





Premiums paid in advance ...... 7,187,928.00 
Dividends eposited with interest .. 3,052,709.14 
Roudttencee ' eld in suspense ..... 37,786.00 
ee ee. .ceDadkenseede cs 16,385.67 
Apportioned for payment of divi 
De -abbsoseedesrasweedecenes 9,200,000.00 
ED ck cacncecocnchssusstwanessudess 
FACTS ABOUT UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE 
New insurance (1945) hone eddedeasdavesssetsisens 
Number of policies im fOTCE ... 1... eeeeeeseecereeee 
Total amount of insurance in force ...........+.4-. 
Number of claims awarded to date ................ 
Total amount of claims awarded to date ............ 


Total amount of matured endowments 
Total amount of dividends paid policyholders to date. 
Total benefits paid to date 
Assets 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeevneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeere 
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Can.) ; 





$1,229,241,721.42 


124,927,559.22 





$1,354,169,280.64 


73,691,844.64 


“$1, 280,477,436. 00 





$1,280,477,436.00 


Co 
Su 


643.62 
079. 62 


$1,302, 030, 


$1,302,030,079.62 


$10,265,719.00 
561,121 
$2,425,645, 692. 00 
82,582 

$469,425, 164.55 
$156,5 509. 407.01 
$146,159,002.15 
$946,021, 057.23 
$1,280, 477, 436.00 
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OUR RESOURCES 





Bonds COCO EEE EE ESET E EES FEE EH EEE oeeees +924,037,896.00 
Government Bonds...... . $18, 796, 123. 00 
Bonds of States, Munici- 
palities and other 
Governmental Agencies... 1,824,355.00 
Corporate Bonds.....+++++ 3,417,418.00 
24,037,896.00 
Preferred Stocks .cccccccccccccccccccccces cocccce 988,575 . 00 
First Mortagage Loans ..ccoccccccccccsscssessees 10,581,740 94 
Loans to Policyholders ...cccscsccccecssecsesessess 1,654,925 78 
Cash on Hand .......-. eeccececcceccecoooeoeocese 585,772 03 
Home Office Building ...... cccccccccccccocss §€©=6©&06,500 OO 
Real Estate Sold on Land Contract . wrerrer TTT TT 170,023.05 
Gileee Tete TROD ccccccctecsseccescnccessoceces 10,408.18 
Premiums in Course of Collection and Miscellaneous 
TOOMBS ccccccccccccccccesescccoee seeeececes occe 673,288 60 
Accrued Interest (None past due) ..ccccccesecsees 130,788 65 
Premium Notes eeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 17,172.46 














Total Resources ccccsecccccccccccccesses + $39,200,090 69 


OUR LIABILITIES 


Policy ReServeS .cccssssscccccccesevesecs oeeeeee s$o2,404,818. 76 


Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders. 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance .eeesecess 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1947 ....... eccccecece 
Claims Awaiting Completion ....... PETTTITIT TTT. 
Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1947 ...ccccecseces 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ........ occcccccccccccces 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid ..cccccccccscsccecs 


1,232,785. 00 
1,177,107.53 
,000 00 
102,602 26 
,800 00 
40,698.45 
None 


Total Liabilities ..ccccccccccccccceccees »$35,473,812.00 


Excess Protection to Policyholders 


Capital Stock eeeeeeeeeeee eee eee eee . »$1,000,000.00 
Surplus e*eeeeeee eeeeeeoeaeaeaeeeeeee eee 1,000,000.00 
Contingency Reserves .ecscccseseseees 1,(82,278.69 





Surplus for Protection of Policyholders ...seeeees- 


3,782,278 69 





Total Liabilities and Surplus ....++e+e+++$39,200,090.69 
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COLUMBUS 


CLARIS ADAMS, 
HARRY C. FETSCH, Ist VICE 


41st ANNUAL REPORT—DECEMBER 31, 


March 1, 1947 


President 


PRES.: 
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1946 INCREASES 


Increase Total 
for Year Dec. 31, 1946 


Insurance 
Owned by 
Policyholders $19,098,656 $166,331,523 


Resources ... 3,567,678 39,256,091 


Paid to 
Policyholders 
and Bene- 
ficiaries ..e. 


1,981,053 33,169,987 


Reserve to 
Credit of 


Policyholders 3,132,025 32,434,819 





FIVE-YEAR RECORD 


Insurance owned by 


Policyholders ...+++.+-51% Increase 


Resources .seccccceees-. 62% Increase 


Paid to Policyholders 


and Beneficiaries...... 34% Increase 


Reserves to Credit of 


Policyholders .........57% Increase 


Surplus for Extra Pro- 
tection of Policyholders 54% Increase 





FRANK L. BARNES, VICE PRES, AND DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 












1946 








Colorado 
California 
Kansas 
lowa 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 


TOPEKA 


SIOUX FALLS 





ONUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Washington 
Wyoming 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 
NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES” 


























The Management of 


PEDERI Wes 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


reports the year 1946 as one of healthy growth 
and development for the Company. 

The managers, agents and Home Office staff 
co-operated effectively in extending improved 
service to policyholders and beneficiaries. 
| The Federal Life, writing both life and 
accident and health insurance, has plans for 
development of several new agencies during 
1947. This is a real opportunity for men 
with agency development ability, combined 
with ambition to succeed in the building of 
a worthwhile agency. 


If you can qualify, communicate NOW with 


FEDERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
168 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, 


aan to MILLER HAMILTON, Choirman 
. D. CAVANAUGH, President 


Illinois 
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INCOME TAX REVISION—from 


Mr. Mellon also stated, elsewhere in the same book, 
his attitude toward the earned income credit, as 
follows: ® 


The fairness of taxing more lightly incomes from 
wages, salaries and professional services than the 
incomes from business or from investments is be- 
yond question. In the first case, the income is un- 
certain and limited in duration; sickness or death 
destroys it and old age diminishes it. In the other, 
the source of the income continues ; the income may 
be disposed of during a man’s life and it descends to 
his heirs. 


The record of tax changes during the 1920's is pre- 
sented with no intent to arouse nostalgic regrets over 
the passing of the “golden age” of income tax rates. 
The contribution which such a review can make to the 
income tax problem of today and the future is to indicate 
what can, and what cannot, be done under current and 
prospective fiscal requirements. 


Two Differences 


Before proceeding with the moral which may be 
drawn from the historical lesson, two significant differ- 
ences between the 1920's and the period to follow World 
War II should be noted. One emphasizes the reasons 
for continued high rates, while the other may explain 
why they need be no higher than they are. 

The first point is the great difference in the volume of 
federal expenditures, and hence in the relative amounts 
of revenue required. During the period 1924-1929 the 
total federal expenditures, excluding debt retirement, 
averaged almost exactly $3 billion annually. Interest on 
the public debt declined from $940,602,000 in 1924 to 
$678,330,000 in 1929. On the other hand, the budget 
for 1947 looks like $30 billion at least, and a policy of 
drastic economy will be required to whittle it down to, 
or near to, a level of $20 billion in later years. It is 
therefore impossible to consider tax rate adjustments 
comparable in relative magnitude to those which were 
possible after the first World War. 

The second point is the difference in national income. 
Here the comparison is favorable to the present ‘and the 
future, since national income has moved up to much 
higher levels than any heretofore known. If these levels 
are maintained through the continued progress and 
vigor of free private enterprise, the revenue system will 
produce enough to cover all reasonable requirements of 
the federal budget without compelling resort to such tax 
rates as were imposed during the second World War. 


Inflation or Increase of Production 
The question of the level at which postwar national 


income will stand is not within the scope of this essay. 
Obviously, the total, expressed in dollars, can be in- 


creased through an inflation of prices and wages quite. 
as effectively as through an increase of production.- It 


’ Idem, pp. 56, 57. 
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should hardly be necessary to emphasize the illusory 
character of an inflationary mark-up of national income, 
or ‘o caution against resort to measures whereby this 
result may ensue, 


Can't Do 


‘‘oming back to the things which cannot be done, the 
following conclusions are warranted : 

‘irst, the personal exemption and credit for depend- 
ents cannot be advanced above the present amounts. 
Even with the moderate allowance of $500 per person 
for the taxpayer and each dependent, taxable net income 
is reduced to a minor fraction of income payments. The 
following table presents an estimate published by The 
Committee on Postwar Tax Policy :* 


Table IV 


Estimated Distribution of Taxable Income by Income 
Brackets with Tax Derived from Each Income Bracket 
Under Tax Rate Beginning at 20 Per Cent 
National Income of $140 Billion 


Taxable Income Tax Yield 





Taxable Income Brackets (billions ) 

$ O-$ 2,000 $35.02 $ 7.00 
2,000— 5,000 7.25 1.62 
5,000— 10,000 3.28 89 
10,000— 25,000 3.16 1.17 
25,000— 100,000 2.34 1.09 
100,000— 500,000 1 40 
$51.95 $12.31 


‘ 


The term ‘‘taxable income brackets’ is used here in 
the same sense as in the surtax rate schedule. It means 
the portion of each individual income falling within the 
indicated bracket. 

At a national income of $140 billion, total income 
payments to individuals would be about $133 billion. 
The rather amazing thing about the present pattern of 
income distribution is that only about $52 billion is tax- 
able income, under the existing definition of net income, 
fling requirements, and personal exemptions. This is a 
little short of 40 per cent of income payments. The ex- 
tent to which this percentage is affected by the personal 
exemptions is shown by the fact that in 1942, when these 
exemptions were $1,200, $500, and $350, for married 
persons, single persons, and dependents, respectively, 
taxable income was 33 per cent of income payments. 

The second thing that cannot be done, under present 
circumstances and conditions, is to reduce the tax rates 
applicable to the first brackets of taxable income much, 
if any, below their present levels, without jeopardizing 
the yield of the individual income tax. The significance 
of the initial rate may be seen from the following ex- 
position. 

The tax computation given in Table IV was made 
with a single rate scale which combined normal tax and 
surtax. It was, in part, as follows: °® 


*A Tax Program for a Solvent America, p. 266. 
° Idem, p. 264. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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... t& does repeat 


Past performance is a reliable 
guide to future expectations. 
Consider Continental Assurance 
on the basis of its history .. . 
uninterrupted increase in size and 
prestige each and every year since 
inception is proved ability to 
weather every economic storm 
and business change. AND... 


history does repeat. 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


One of America’s Largest, Strongest 
Life Insurance Institutions 
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BEHIND 
OCCIDENTAL'S 
GROWTH 

















WEHAVEGOODTERRITORY OPEN 








In the sunshine of Occidental’s substantial 
business increases stands an alert group of 
field representatives, business men with sub- 
stantial incomes and a retirement income on 
the horizon. 


Each of these men is flanked by home office 
co-operation, proven sales aids and exclusive 
policy features. Together they form a winning 
combination. 


OCCIDENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
RALEIGH. NORTH CAROLINA 
LAURENCE F. LEE. PRESIDENT 

















INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER $241,000,000 


1907 — 40th ANNIVERSARY — 1947 


ee 


a a 


General > 


/ Agency Openings \ 
i Texas N. Carolina | 
\ Tennessee Virginia 

\ A 


™ 


—— - 


aa ee > 
| 
OPPORTUNITY 


for qualified life underwruers 


a 








@ Liberal Agency Contracts 

@ Complete line of Policies 

@ Up-to-the minute aids in Recruit- 
ing-Training-Sales 


@ Close Home-Office Cooperation 











PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM J. RUSHTON, President BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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INCOME TAX REVISION—Continued 


Taxable Income Brackets Rate 
$  0-$ 2,000 20 
2,000— 4,000 22 
4,000— 6,000 24 
6,000— 8,000 27 
$,000— 10,000 30 


and so on, up to 72 per cent on 


income in excess of $1,000,000. 


This scale is obviously the same as a normal tax of 20 
per cent, with a surtax beginning at 2 per cent on income 
from $2,000 to $4,000, and continuing with 4 per cent 
on the next $2,000, 7 per cent on the next $2,000, and so 
on. Therefore, the tax yield of $12.31 billion, shown in 
Table IV, consists of the yield of a 20 per cent basic or 
normal tax, namely $10.39 billion, and the yield of the 
surtax rates, which amounts to $1.92 billion. If the 
initial rate of the scale were to be 15 per cent, with the 
same graduation of the surtax as in the 20 per cent scale, 
the tax reduction would be $2.6 billion. It would be im- 
possible to make up the loss from a reduction of the 
initial tax rate from 20 per cent to 15 per cent by con- 
fiscating all taxable income in the brackets of $25,000 
and over. The total of such income is $3.25 billion, from 
which a tax of $1.46 billion would be collected under 
the tax rate beginning at 15 per cent.° The remainder, 
were it all to be taken, would be only $1.79 billion. 


Can Be Done 


On the other hand, there are certain steps in the di- 
rection of tax relief which can be taken, although the 
length of these steps must be governed by the budget 
situation. The first is a certain amount of credit against 
the tax on earned net income. The second is a revision 
of the surtax scale. 

The usefulness of an earned income credit is limited 
to the low income brackets. In order to provide a sufh- 
cient degree of relief to earned incomes above, say $20,- 
OOO, the basis of the credit would need to be so large as 
to involve a loss of tax revenue from the lower taxable 
income brackets that would impair the yield of the in- 
dividual income tax. In form, the credit should be 
against the tax due on such amount of earned income as 
may be determined upon as eligible. This type is pref- 
erable to the plan used after 1934, namely of deducting 
a percentage of earned income for purposes of normal 
tax computation. 

A revision of the surtax scale is the reasonable and 
sensible method of providing tax relief for the larger 
incomes. It has already been shown that the individual 
income tax rate must begin at or near the present level, 
since the first bracket rate produces so large a part of 
the total tax. The true surtax portion of the tax rate 
scale is of minor revenue significance, and a revision of 
this surtax would have only moderate effects upon the 
total tax to be collected. 

To illustrate the effect of these changes some calcula- 
tions have been made as to the revenue loss from each. 


®Jdem, p. 266. 
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They assume the present exemptions and dependency 
credits, and a national income of $140 billion. Only the 
final results of these calculations can be given here. 

l‘irst, an earned income credit expressed as 5 per cent 
of the tax on earned net income would reduce the rev- 
enue by $819 million under the 1946 rates, and by $850 
million under a revised surtax scale suggested below. 
All income up to $5,000 is considered as earned, and a 
ceiling of $15,000 is proposed for the earned income 
credit. In the case of incomes produced jointly by per- 
sonal effort and the use of capital, 20 per cent of the net 
income is to be regarded as earned, subject to the over-all 
limit of $15,000. 

Second, if the individual income tax rates were to 
begin at 20 per cent on the first $2,000 taxable income 
bracket and rise to 50 per cent on all taxable income in 
excess of $100,000, the total tax yield would be $12,043 
million. This compares with a yield of $12,920 million 
at the 1946 rates, using the assumptions just stated as to 
exemptions and national income. The allowance of $850 
million as an earned income credit would produce a net 
vield from the individual income tax of $11.2 billion. 


Coincidence 


It is a pleasing coincidence that the tax loss occasioned 
hy the proposed earned income credit should so nearly 
balance that produced by the suggested surtax revision. 
Since the extent to which tax relief can be given at any 
national income level is so strictly dependent upon the 
federal budget, some indication of what is possible may 
be given by the following sample budget : 
CUES  vaccndassteddus $22 billion 
Kevenues 

EL SUCIOOS. GUODONIE, GOL. oc ck esc ecc acess $ 5.0 billion 

58 billion 

11.2 billion 


Corporation income tax at 35 per cent 
Individual income tax (as a minimum). 


pe PRTRCOCRET TT CLT eee $22.0 billion 

A federal expenditure of $22 billion is higher than 
many authorities consider necessary in the normal peace- 
time future. The point to be emphasized 1s that even 
under the favorable conditions here assumed, viz., a 
national income as high as $140 billion and a budget as 
low as $22 billion (low, that is, by comparison with the 
1947 budget estimates), the choices as to methods and 
rates of taxation are limited. It is a question of the 
disagreeable taxes or tax rates that must be kept, not 
one of where advantages or benefit may be provided 
through tax concessions. 


Taxation a Barrier 


It is clear beyond argument that the tax rates which 
were necessary and appropriate under war conditions are 
too severe for ordinary peace conditions. Income is to be 
gained, henceforth, by competitive striving, rather than 
by selling to a single buyer, the government, which 
could not wait for bargain prices. The volume of income 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON 
Chairman of the Board 





EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL 


DECEMBER 31, 1946 


ASSETS 
Pp ae Fee Pee ee Pee ere 
Stocks 
ee eer ore Ter re 
Real Estate (Home Office $2,301,536) 
loans on Company’s Policies ........ 
Cash 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued. . 
ee ST PE ok 0'4b ha edn gee 4s 


Ss ee C64 OO C2 ee eS Sa 2 8 eC eee ae wee Se. ee OO OS S-eS 


Admitted Assets ..c...cccccccs 


LIABILITIES 


Be ee eee Tre er 
Reserve for Future Payments on Claims 
Policyholders’ Deposits ............. 
Dividends Payable to Policyholders in 


ln pre rere ee ee ere ee 
PE PEUINOD i 5 wkd ccisevessseacs 
po 8 Peer errr Te 
Fae Ce TAD soc ccc cccvenwas 


WE Sis «Fh a bahaedkawki deena 
Comtim@ency Funds ........6 00008. 
EY BE bbe he canine a dca eks 
ree ee ae 


Increase in Insurance in Force ....... 
Insurance in Force, December 31, 1946 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries, 
BE S42 e eis cektonddawes ooh 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
OED SN og oe oes cnnus: 


FRAZAR B. WILDE 
President 


REPORT 


$ 336,972,930 


12,105,437 
166,053,943 
6.049.728 
13,625,640 
8,230,484 
3,845,838 
10,122,898 





$ 557,006,898 


$ 436,790,291 


16,220,133 
45,693,242 


2,057 562 
10,000,000 
1,930,983 
2,123,983 





$ 514,816,194 


16,504,000 
3,000,000 
22,686,704 


$ 557,006,898 





$ 318,258,104 


2,102,819,840 
35,804,311 


545,497 826 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND GROUP INSURANCE 


AND ANNUITIES 
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INCOME TAX REVISION—Continuved 


to be produced under the normal competition of peace 
times will be greatly influenced, if not wholly determined, 
by the degree to which the motives and incentives to 
economic effort are free to operate. Taxation is a barrier 
to the operation of these incentives. It was well said in a 
recently published postwar tax plan: * 

There is certainly a point well below complete con- 

fiscation at which the tax rates in the upper brackets 

operate just as surely to eliminate further progress 
as though the taxes were 100 per cent. 

There is no opportunity to determine, by pragmatic 
tests, the precise breaking point between the full 1n- 
centive to work or invest and something less than full 
incentive. This breaking point will vary with individuals. 





Condensed Statement of the 


Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 
December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 
$388,140.17 
5 307,507.10 


CasH IN BANKS 
POT PEG TO AGE EADAIES  ncecccccoccsscccccssessccccecsccece 
(City Properties, $5,239,244; Farm Properties, 
$68,263.) 
* BONDS - A x 
(U. S. Government, $1,361,251: Utilities, 
$233,421: Industrials and Miscellaneous, 
$74,569.) 
* STOCKS PO ae 2 
(Carefully well-selected highest quality stocks) 





1,669,240.82 


1,136,415.87 


Poticy Loans ‘ ee: eae 668,864.08 | 
(All secured by Cash Values in the policies.) | 
INTEREST DUE AND ACCRUED ane 27,358.66 | 
(Interest Due, $621; Accrued, $26,737). | 
PREMIUMS DEFERRED AND IN COURSE OF COL- 
LECTION 315,503.31 


(Premiums in process of collection and premiums 
required to complete the present year. A like 
amount is included in the reserve liability.) 





TOTAL ASSETS $9,513,030.01 





LIABILITIES 


RESERVES | om i caleada $7,558,036.26 
(The amount required to provide for current 

cash values and which together with future 

premiums will pay all claims as they arise.) 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICYOWNERS PAYABLE DURING 


| 
} 
Next Twetve MonTHs CNN ae Ata ; 45,823.80 | 
(Amount set aside to provide for dividend pay- 
| ments on participating policies for one full | 
year in advance.) | 
| CLAIMS AWAITING PROOFS | eee 2,000.00 | 
(Amounts to be paid to beneficiaries when proof 
papers have been received. 
| PREMIUMS AND INTEREST Patp IN ADVANCE .. 17,689.92 
(Premiums and Interest paid beyond December 
| 31, 1946.) 
RESERVE FOR OTHER LIABILITIES ..................... 61,681.65 
| RESERVE FOR EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT 49,180.59 
| RESERVE FOR TAXES PAYABLE IN 1947 21,840.66 
| VOLUNTARY CONTINGENCY RESERVE ........... $6,777.13 
(Amount voluntarily set aside by Company to 
absorb any unusual expenses or losses.) 
| **CapiTaL STOCK ........................$ 500,000.00 
UNASSIGNED SURPLUS 1,200,000.00 





ToTAL SURPLUS FOR POLICYOWNERS ................ 1,700,000.00 





poe gg RB eee $9,513,030.01 


* Market value of Stocks and Bonds $162,529.76 in excess of amount 
shown in this statement. 

** Approved Securities valued at $500,000.00 and equal to the 
Capital Stock of the Company, have been voluntarily deposited with 
the Treasurer of Texas as added protection to our policyowners. 





ee 
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For some it may lie below a 50 per cent tax rate, for 
others it may be above that level. It would be sensible 
and reasonable, however, to make certain that the tax 
rates stopped on the near side rather than on the far side, 
of that breaking point. 


No case for revision of the existing surtax rates need 
be made beyond that which the present rates make for 
themselves. After combining normal and surtax rates 
and giving effect to the 5 per cent reduction, the tax 
rates applicable to individual incomes in 1946 are in part 
as follows: 


Taxable Income Brackets Tax Rate, Per Cent 


$ O-$ 2,000 19.00 
2,000— 4,000 20.90 
4,000-— 6,000 24.70 
6,000— 8,000 28.50 
8,000— 10,000 32.30 
10,000— 12,000 36.10 
12,000— 14,000 40.85 
14,000— 16,000 44.65 
16,000— 18,000 47.50 
18,000— 20,000 50.35 


From this section of the scale it appears that all tax- 
able income received by any one in excess of $18,000 is 
taxed at more than 50 per cent. In other words, as soon 
as one’s taxable income exceeds $18,000, he is working 
more than half of his time for the government, so far as 
concerns that excess. The tax rate for the bracket $70- 
80,000 is 76.95 per cent, which means that as to income 
received beyond $70,000, the recipient is devoting more 
than three-fourths of his time and energy in working 
for the government. Surely we are here in the levels of 
taxation at which the repressive and deadening effects 
approach those that would be produced by the complete 
confiscation of income. 


Incentive 


The significance of this proposition should be clear to 
all, regardless of their own respective incomes or taxes. 
Every citizen has a vital stake in the welfare of the 
economy in which he lives and works. Regardless of 
what he does or what his own income may be, he will be 
better off with respect both to cash income and real in- 
come in proportion as there is vigor and growth through- 
out the economic system. The essential condition of this 
vigor and growth is a reduction of the tax load, not 
merely for small incomes, but for all incomes. In some 
respects it is particularly important that this load be 
eased through those income levels in which are to be 
found the bulk of the incomes received by the managerial 
group. The services of this group are of peculiar im- 
portance in a free enterprise system. They involve the 
integration of labor and capital into an efficient working 
team; the planning, organizing, and directing which are 
so essential to effective, coordinated effort; and the 
energizing drive which is fundamental to economic 
erowth. This is always a matter of individual cases, 





™ The Twin Cities Plan: Postwar Taxes, 1945, p. 17. 
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not of group averages or totals. The important question 
is the manner in which particular individuals will react 
to ‘he prospect of giving up more or less of the income 
which is gained by their own effort. And this question 
becomes fundamental because the nation’s continued 
advance in technology, in organizational efficiency, and 
investment flow depends upon the incentives and 
motivations that influence individuals, not groups of 
individuals, It is not sufficient to rest content with past 
achievements, for this would doom the economy to a 
static condition. The great need for the future will be 
a continual inflow of able young men who will carry on 
in the American tradition, inventing, organizing, man- 
aging, to the end that production may expand, employ- 
ment may be sustained, income for all may be more 
abundant, and the standards of living for all may be 
elevated. 

The only sensible solution for the problem of how 
to promote and assure the appearance and exercise of 
these talents under the American system is to reduce the 
severe taxation upon the incomes of their possessors. 
This does not mean complete exemption of such in- 
comes, or even a special favor in the form of markedly 
differential tax rates. It simply means such a reduction 
of the rates of levy upon incomes as will make the exer- 
tion and responsibility involved in the assumption of 
managerial and risk functions appear worthwhile. 


ee 
— 
— 


Taxes for Use Only 


lf it were possible to go back to the simple, yet funda- 
mental philosophy stated so clearly by Mr. Mellon many 
years ago, the solution of this problem would be simple. 
Government would take from each income only such fair 
proportion as would be required so that the contribu- 
tions of all would cover the cost of current operations 
and provide some surplus for debt reduction. All else 
that any one could gain, through his effort or his invest- 
ment, would belong to him.* Any young and able person 
would now recognize that his “fair share” of the govern- 
mental costs today would involve higher tax rates than 
would have been necessary in the 1920's, just as every 
taxpayer must accept the same hard truth. But this 
does not mean that whereas the highest combined rate of 
normal and surtax on incomes under the 1928 Revenue 
Act was 25 per cent, the maximum rate today can be, 
with impunity, 60 to 75 per cent. 

No greater argument should be required to establish 
this point. The tax rates applicable to 1946 incomes are 
essentially the wartime rates. Whatever justification 
there was for the imposition of such rates under war 
conditions has now passed. One of the most serious 
problems in the task of tax revision that lies just ahead 
is that of gaining frank and general recognition of the 
need for thorough-going reconstruction of the surtax 
rates. Instead of using as the keynote the threadbare 
slogan, “Taxation according to ability,” it would be 
more appropriate to say, “Taxation so as to call forth 
ability.” 

—From “Tax Review” published by Tax Foundation 


cf. H. L. Lutz, “A Simple Recipe for Prosperity,” in Guideposts to @ 
Free Economy, chap. XX. 
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The Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore’s largest, always 
has upheld this tradition. 
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all the facilities and serv- 
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Insurance as Property—Continued 


tribution of the life insurance estate 
through settlement options with the 
problems involved in handling other 
forms of property after the death of 
the owner. 


Tax Advantages 


While the former special life in- 
surance exemption under the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax-no longer exists and 
the former method of transferring 
money through gifts of insurance 
premiums in policies on the donor’s 
life has lost its tax exemptions, there 
still remain tax advantages in the 
ownership of life insurance. For in- 
stance, a husband or wife with 
money of his or her own can, by 
insuring the other and by retaining 
ownership, secure life insurance 
property without estate or income 
taxes when it passes to the purchaser. 
Under annuities, the increased in- 
come with only 3% of the purchase 
price reported as taxable income 
(until exemptions equal purchase 
price) is of obvious advantage to 
the buyer. There is no income tax 
on the yearly increase in cash values 
of life insurance policies. Or, for in- 
stance, many states still retain spe- 
cial exemptions under their inherit- 
ance tax laws for life insurance left 
to named beneficiaries and _ state 
death taxes are as serious a problem 
as Federal taxes. Contrast these 
with the taxes on general forms of 
property where in some instances the 
tax may be levied on inflated values 
such as may occur when goodwill is 
valued in a business interest. 

Protection from Creditors. This 
is a remarkable privilege granted by 
practically every state in the Union. 
[f proper provisions are incorpo- 
rated in an insurance policy and 
settlement agreement (as in some 
states even in the absence of such 
provisions ) not only are cash values 
free from attachment by creditors 
or an insured, except in cases of 
fraud, but also the death proceeds 
are exempt from attachment by the 
creditors of the insured and may 
even be made exempt from attach- 
ment by creditors of beneficiaries. 
In one state the law even goes so far 
in the absence of fraud as to exempt 
the cash value of annual premium 
deferred annuities from attachment 
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by the creditors of the owner. Con- 
trast this treatment of life insurance 
property with that given other forms 
of property by the law. 


Property Value 


Consider some of the property 
values and privileges inherent in the 
system of full level legal reserve life 
insurance, and, as you consider each, 
contrast their application to other 
forms of property. 

Acceptable Denominations. Of- 
fered in amounts and on purchase 
plans to fit the pocketbook of almost 
every individual. 

Acceptable Duration. Terminal 
dates for investments can be pre- 
selected to fit exact desires of the 
buyer. 

Marketabiity and Liquidity. Ex- 
act values at future dates are known 
in advance, are immediately avail- 
able when needed and not subject 
to price and market fluctuation or to 
the law of supply and demand. 

Systematic Accumulation. Exact 
obligations of the purchaser are 
known as to time and as to amount. 
The system is habit building with 
reminders in the form of premium 
notices and tied to love of the family. 

Automatic Reinvestment. In- 
creases in values are automatically 
reinvested as of the date earned— 
the miracle of compound interest 
made practical and possible for the 
average man. 

Protection Against Disability. 
Where the disability waiver of pre- 
mium feature is available, there is a 
guarantee that the buyer’s ultimate 
plan of accumulations for self and 
family will be automatically com- 
pleted if total and permanent disa- 
bility cuts off his earning power. 

Security and Safety. Supervision 
of operations and_ investments 
through faws and by insurance com- 
missioners of 48 states. ‘Tremendous 
diversification of investments by 
types of investment, geographically 
and by maturities. 

Potential Appreciation. Almost 
inflationary appreciation of the in- 


vestment for beneficiaries when 
death occurs—the only known 
method of transferring a_ given 


estate to one’s heirs if death occurs 

before the estate is fully paid for. 
Men have always bought and 

probably will always buy their in- 


surance because of love for their 
families and the emotional instinct 
to protect both family and self. That 
is as it should be. But to these emo- 
tional reasons can be added logical 
reasons—the values and privileges 
extended solely to this special type 
of property by the state in recogni- 
tion of the social functions per- 
formed and inherent in the system 
of legal reserve life insurance. 
Whether or not these values are 
appreciated by the buyer they do 
exist and it is fortunate that they 
do. The buyer who recognizes at 
least some of them must feel that 
much more certain that his insurance 
estate is the major answer to his 
quest for security for himself and 
his loved ones. We have the oppor- 
tunity to tell him about them if we 
want to and if we recognize them 
ourselves. 


From Con Mu Topics. 


LARGE BUYERS 
Skilled Workers Lead 


HO are the buyers of large in- 

surance policies today? An- 
swers to this question are suggested 
in the results of a survey conducted 
by The Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company of the buyers of 
life insurance policies of $10,000 or 
more. The survey covered large 
policy buyers of 1946. 

Listed according to number of 
policies bought, the big buyer groups 
were: Skilled workers, individual 
proprietors, professional men, man- 
agers, executives, clerks, salesmen, 
farmers, students, housewives, un- 
classified, unskilled workers and 
laborers, and teachers. 

The big buyer groups listed ac- 
cording to total amounts purchased 
were: Skilled workers, individual 
proprietors, managers, professional 
men, executives, clerks, salesmen, 
farmers, housewives, students, un- 
classified, unskilled workers and 
laborers, and teachers. 

Skilled workers, individual pro- 
prietors, professional men, man- 
agers, and executives accounted for 
more than three tines as many pollt- 
cies and for more than three times 
the volume of all the other classes 
combined. 
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Agency Management Association: 
Howard H. Becker, formerly Claims Ad- 
juster for the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, has been named a staff as- 
sistant in the company relations division, 
and Theodore A. Guest has been ap- 
pointed a Research Assistant. 


x * * 


Baltimore Life: Prince E. Lewis has 
been appointed Manager of the Chester, 
Pa. district from his former job as Stafl 
Superintendent, Baltimore, a capacity in 
which he served since 1937. 


x * * 


Bankers Life (lowa): 4. P. L. Turner, 
Jr., formerly Economist and Executive 
Assistant to the Vice President of the 
Bank of Manhattan in New York City, 
was named Economist for the company 
in January. 


xk * 


Beneficial Life: George J. Cannon has 
been appointed Supervisor of Advertis- 
ing and Education. 


x * * 


Canadian Ordinary Sales: For the 
year 1946 totaled $1,176,894,000 and for 
Newfoundland, $9,498,000. For the month 
of December, the corresponding sales 
were $96,992,000 and $685,000. 


=x * * 
Canada Life: W. FE. C. Martin, with 


the company since 1929, and G. D. 
Saunders, with the company since 1931, 
have been appointed Assistant Treasurers 
of the company. 


x* * 


Confederation Life: P. R. M. Wallis, 


Manager of the China Division since 
1932, has been appointed Superintendent 
of Agencies, Far East. 


x * * 


Continental American: James S. Ma- 
loof, in the business 17 years and for- 
merly with the Metropolitan Life, has 
been named Manager of the company’s 
Boston branch office. 


x *k * 
Commonwealth Life: Benjamin N. 
l!’oodson, C.L.U., in the business for 20 
vears, and Executive Vice President of 
the company, has received a 90-day ap- 
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pointment as special assistant to the 
Secretary of War to assist in stream- 
lining and speeding up the recruiting 
processes of the army volunteer enlist- 
ment program. 

Eric A. Sleith, with the company 10 
years, has been promoted to Assistant 
Director of Agencies in the Industrial 
Agency Department. 

Philip M. McGary, with the company 
since 1941 and most recently Assistant 
Manager for the company in Louisville 
East District, has been promoted to 
Assistant Director of Agencies in the 
Industrial Department. Mr. McGary will 
carry on his new duties in the company’s 
Alabama and Tennessee territory. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: New paid business 
for January, 1947 amounted to $23,804,- 
142, representing a 27.2% increase over 
the same month of 1946. It was also 
the largest month’s production in the 
history of the company. 


ne. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid busi- 
ness for January 1947 totaled $9,482,046, 
representing a 17.7% increase over the 
previous record-breaking month of Janu- 
ary, 1946. 


x** 
Girard Life: John P. Chapman, M.D., 


formerly with the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Health, Narcotics Division, has 
been elected Medical Director of the 
company to succeed the late William H. 
Carpenter, M.D. 


=x *k * 
Guardian Life: Daniel J. Reidy, with 


the company since 1929, has been named 
General Counsel succeeding the late 
Curtis Robertson. At the same _ time, 
Price H. Topping (1934) was promoted 
to Associate General Counsel. 


x * * 


Home Life: New paid business for 
January, 1947 showed a 19% increase 
over the same month in 1946 and also 
marked the 24th consecutive month in 
which an increase has been scored over 
the corresponding month in the previous 
vear. 


=x* * * 
Jefferson Standard: K. C. Wright, with 


the company since 1933, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the company’s branch 
office at Durham, N. C. 





John Hancock: In conjunction with its 
radio sponsorship of the Boston Sym- 
phony Concert, announced in the January 
Life News, page 62, the company plans 
to award a series of Tanglewood Music 
scholarships. Tanglewood is the scene of 
the Berkshire Music Festival, in Lenox, 
Mass., where Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
has created a summer school for musi- 
cians of accomplishment and promise. 


x f° 
Kansas City Life: J. W. Fogarty, in the 


business over 25 years, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
in Detroit and vicinity. 


x * * 


Kentucky Home Mutual: Homer B. 
Hensel, C.L.U., and in the business for 
15 years, most recently with John Han- 
cock, has been named Director of 
Agencies. 


x * * 


Life of Virginia: At the annual meeting 
of the company held in January, the 
following promotions were made: H. E. 
Peterson to Assistant Vice President; 
R. Turner Arrington to Assistant Sec- 
retary and Thomas P. Bowles, Jr. to 
Assistant Actuary. 


x * * 


Lincoln National: David W. Hearn and 
James G. Pontious have been appointed 
General Agents for the Beaumont 
Agency of the company to succeed D. E. 
Peavy, resigned. It will be known as 
the Hearn-Pontious Agency. 


x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: Fred T. Goog- 
ins, who joined the Group Department of 
the home office as Manager of Group 
Claims last year, has been promoted to 
Assistant Manager of the Department. 

Lambert M. Huppeler, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1938, has been made Super- 
intendent of Agencies. 

Eugene W. Hubbard, with the company 
since 1935, has been advanced to the new 
position of Controller of the company. 

Leo E. Kuehn, with the company since 
1920, is now Assistant Secretary. 


x * * 


Charles W. Hall, with the company 
since 1931, has been appointed General 
Agent for the company in Pittsburgh to 
succeed Edwin A. Coyle, C.L.U., who will 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 
continue with the Agency as an Asso- 
ciate General Agent, specializing in busi- 
ness insurance, employee pension plans 
and estate conservation. 

Leslie Fortune, with the company since 
1932, has been appointed General Agent 
at Louisville, to succeed W. Scott Smith, 
who has returned to St. Louis as a per- 
sonal producer for the company. 


x *« *® 
Metropolitan Life: William A. Flynn, 


with the company for 17 years, has been 
named Manager of the West Springfield, 
Mass. District Office, succeeding Joseph 
W. Salhanick, retired. 

J. Erwin Kitts, with the company since 
1930, has been appointed Manager of 
the Poughkeepsie District to succeed 
Frank J. Murphy. 

Robert H. Wessels, with the company 
since 1929, has been appointed Manager 
of the Columbus, Ohio district to succeed 
krwin Hoffman, who is retiring under 
the company’s insurance and retirement 
program. 

x * * 


Minneapolis Life Cashier's: At a meet- 
ing held in January of this year, the fol- 
lowing were elected officers for the year 
1947: President, Gertrude Bunker of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa; Vice President, 
John Crow of the Home Life; Secretary, 
llorence Doran of the Berkshire Life 
and Treasurer, Lulerne Leibrenz of the 
Union Central. 
2 


Minnesota Mutual: Arthur W. Theiss 
has been named Director of Publicity and 
Advertising, and Ernest H. Browne, with 
the company since 1938, has been named 
Agency Secretary. 

Alan D. Harmer, with the company 
since 1924, has been named Director of 
Agencies of the company. 

x * * 


Mutual Benefit: [Vil/am Elden, in the 
business for 27 years and most recently 
with the Union Central, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company’s 
new Duluth Agency. 

x * * 


Mutual Life: Stanton G. Hale, with the 
company since .1935, has been promoted 
to Superintendent of Agencies and will 
supervise the Eastern and New England 
Division. 


Charles F. B. Richardson, who joined 
the company in 1942 and resigned May, 
1946 to do Pension Consulting work, has 
rejoined the company as a Research As- 
sociate and he will devote his time to 
studying and analyzing the Agencies De- 
partment’s operations and procedures. 

Lloyd A. Fallers has been appointed 
Manager of the Phoenix Agency of the 
company to succeed Fred J. Joyce with 
the company since 1909, who retired on 
February Ist. 

Russell V. Vernet, with the company 
since 1944, has been promoted to Director 
of Advertising of the company. 

Lloyd F. Roberts, with the company 
since 1935, has been appointed Manager 
of the Chicago (Macken) now (Roberts ) 
Agency of the company, to succeed Jo- 
seph B. Macken, with the company since 
1910, who resigned because of impaired 
health. 

yr Re? 


National Fidelity Life: Wenry J. Welt- 
mer, Jr., formerly Editor of the “IN- 
SURANCE MAGAZINE,” and with the 
company since January 1, 1946, has been 
named Agency Secretary. 

x * * 


National Life (Vt.): Acheson FE. Lucey, 


Advertising Manager for the United 
States Life, prior to Naval service, has 
been named an assistant in the Publicity 
Department and will be associated with 
Charles E. Crane, the Publicity Director. 
Mr. Lucey specifically will edit the home 
office publication “The National Mes- 
senger,”’ one of the best in the field. 
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In the December 2nd issue of Best's 
Life News it was reported that “Henry 
H. Edmiston, Assistant Vice President, 
had been elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors.” This should have read: Henry H, 
Edmiston, Assistant Vice President, has 
been elected by the Board of Directors 
as a member of the Committee on Fj- 
nance. 

New business for January, 1947 totaled 
$9,572,917, representing a 40.72% gain 
over the same month in 1946, 


x * * 


New England Mutual: New paid busi- 
ness for January, 1947 totaled $32,500,000 
and surpassed the previous high record 
established December, 1938 by $2,225,009. 
The January production represented a 
55% gain over the same month in 1946, 


x * * 


New York C.L.U.: Levi E. Bottens, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Teachers Insur- 
ance & Annuity Association of America, 
has been named President of the New 
York Chapter of the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. He was 
formerly Executive Vice President of 
the organization and assumed the presi- 
dency upon the resignation of John Ray. 


ee F @ 


New York Life: Zvomas W. Gallagher 

has been appointed Manager of the com- 

pany’s Worcester, Mass. branch office. 
x * * 


Occidental Life (Calif.): &. F. Sheldon, 
M.D., with the company since 1929, was 
elected Associate Medical Director of the 
company at the monthly Board meeting 
on January 15th. 7. W. Simmons was 
then elected Assistant Auditor. 


x * * 
Ohio State Life: /&. Lloyd Morrison, 


with the company since 1930, has been 
elected Secretary and Comptroller suc- 
ceeding T. T. McClintock, who resigned 
to accept a position with the Fidelity 
Health & Accident Company. 


x * * 


Pacific Mutual: Theodore W. Cook, 


with the company since 1942, has been 
named General Agent at Charlotte, N. C., 
succeeding G. W. Patterson, resigned 
after 30 years of service. 


UAL 


PORTLAND MAINE HOME OFFICE 


Rolland E. Irish, President 
Harland L. Knight, Agency Vice-President 
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Pan-American Life: Howard E. Kriss, 


in the business for 18 years, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent in the El Paso 
territory of the company. 

Henry H. Snodgrass, with the company 
since 1939, has been appointed General 
\eent for the company in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


. Ff 2 


Philadelphia Life: Now issuing a new 
policy called PLICO PREFERRED 
PROTECTION PLAN. The contract is 
a package combining the features of a 
Return Premium, Family Income together 
with a 20 Payment Life policy. 


x * * 


Phoenix Mutual: The following promo- 
tions were made at the meeting held in 
January: Clifford L. Morse (1933), 
formerly Assistant Agency Manager, was 
ee Associate Manager of Agencies; 

T. Steven (1914) to Director of Public 
Re lations and C. Russell Noyes (1930) to 
Advertising Manager and at the same 
time he was made an officer of the com- 
pany. 


x* * * 
Provident Life & Accident: James K. 


Honey, in the business several years and 
most recently with the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, has been named Associate Counsel. 


? FS 


Prudential: George E. Walker, with the 


company 26 years, has been named Man- 
ager of the District Office at Bloomfield, 
N. J., succeeding the late Daniel A. De 
\ rie Ss. 

Thomas J. McCaffrey, Manager of the 
Framingham District Office of the com- 
pany, has been transferred to the Somer- 
ville Office. F. X. O’Regan, Assistant 
Manager in Malden, has been appointed 
\Manager to succeed him at Framingham, 

ass. 

Warren R. Grocott has been appointed 
Manager of the McKeesport District of- 
hee to succeed William P. Kistler, who 
retired last November after 28 years’ 
service with the company. 

James L. Bush, formerly from Bir- 
mingham, has been transferred to the 
new Montgomery office of the company. 

Edward T. Engle, C.L.U., has been 
placed in charge of the company’s de- 
tached office in Sacramento to succeed 
the late W. H. Spaulding. 
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H. Brooks Travis has been placed in 
charge of the new detached office in El 
Paso by J. A. McCelvey, head of the 
Fort Worth Ordinary Agency. 

T. Barr Stevenson, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1937, has been appointed 
Manager of the company’s Elizabeth #1 
District. 

Regimald L. Willey, with the company 
since 1927, has been appointed Manager 
of the company’s Fall River District Of- 
fice to succeed H. P. Belmore, who re- 
tired on December 23rd last after 39 
years of service with the company. 


x * * 


Reliance Life: Frank G. 


formerly with the Great-West Life, has 
been elected Vice President in charge of 
Underwriting, succeeding Thomas J. Mc- 
Kenna, retired. 

x* * * 


Security Life & Accident (Colo.): 1 
Lee Baldwin, President, was elected a 
Director of the Central Bank and Trust 
Company of Denver. 

=x * * 


Shenandoah Life: 7. T. Moore, with 
the Bureau of Insurance of Virginia since 
1932, and Chief Examiner since 1935, has 


W hitbread, 


been appointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of Comptroller of the company. 
Katherine Tinsley, with the company 
since 1941, has been appointed Assistant 
Actuary. 
fo RS 


Travelers (Conn.): Managers Frank 
Wigglesworth, Cincinnati and John W. 
Sears, St. Louis, have been appointed 
Managers of the St. Louis Office and 
Wheeling, W. Va. Office, respectively. 

Assistant Managers Richard D. Jervis, 
Cincinnati; Walter E. Pattee, Newark; 
Peter R. Stewart, Hartford and Franklin 
C. Hall, Philadelphia, have been ap- 
pointed Managers at Cincinnati, Roch- 
ester, Manchester and Baltimore, respec- 
tively. 

Former Managers F. L. Mason, Roch- 
ester and F. E. Moss, Manchester, have 
been appointed Regional Group Super- 
visors at Boston and Manchester, re- 
spectively. 

W.W. Barksdale, Field Assistant, New 
Haven, has been appointed Manager of 
that office to succeed E. S. Simmons, who 
has been appointed District Supervisor 
at Jacksonville. 

Francis W. Nee has been assigned to 
the Home Office Staff of the Life, Ac- 
cident and Group Departments. 


x * * 


Union Central Life: New paid business 
for January, 1947 showed a 38% gain 
and totaled $10,728,826 in volume. 


=x * * 
United States Life: 4 


been selected to fill “in ie created 
position of Manager of the Planing 
Department and Ray Miller has been ap- 
pointed Educational Director (Home Of- 
fice Employees) of the company. 


ee 2? 2 
Washington National: Dr. Ira E. Hoff- 


man, practicing medicine since 1909 and 
specializing in insurance examinations 
for the last 15 years, has been promoted 
from Associate to Medical Director of 
the company. 


Scheuing has 


i he 
Republic National: Rayburn H. Carrell, 


with the company for 8 years, has been 
appointed Manager of the Fort Worth 
Agency of the company. 

E. H. Mapps has been appointed Man- 
ager of the Beaumont Agency of the 
company. | 
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SERVICE 


The Balance Sheet of Canada’s largest life assurance 
company reveals 1946 as one of the most progressive 
periods since the Sun Life issued its first policy 76 years 
ago, but figures alone tell little of the human story 
behind this great co-operative enterprise. For instance, 


last year over $100 million was paid out in benefits. 


What did this mean to the thousands of policyholders 
and beneficiaries who shared it? Here in brief is some 
of the story between the lines: 





LIFE ASSURANCE 


During 1946 over $31 mil- 
lion was paid in DEATH 
BENEFITS, providing a 
continuing income for wi- 
dows and children and 
assuring financial security 
to thousands of homes. 


Another $30 million was 
paid in ENDOWMENTS, 
furnishing for many the 
cash or life income neces- 
Sary to carry out long 
cherished plans. 


BENEFITS PAID 
SINCE ORGANIZATION 





$1,919,999,149 
NEW ASSURANCES 
IN 1946 
$14 million was disbursed $348,155,491 
BENE A ett ee 
9 ringin in- 
Saanionen’ seule’ ont ASSURANCES IN FORCE 
contentment at a time $3,573,1 32,753 


of life which should be 
free of all worries and 
responsibilities. 


The savings which Sun Life policyholders send to their 
Company in the form of premiums to provide protection 
against the hazards of tomorrow are invested in the 
nation’s industries, in farms, homes and schools, in 
public utilities and Government Bonds, to be converted 
into employment and wages, thereby contributing to 
your economic stability, and that of many thousands 
of your fellow citizens. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


A complete copy of the Annual Report for 1946 may be obtained from 





SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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L.O.M.A. 


TH the publication of its Examination 
Instructor’s Manual on January 20, 
the Life Office Management Association In- 
stitute has completed the instructional aids 
for Course I of its educational program, 
James H. Kohlerman, educational director 
of the Association, announced recently, 
Manuals for Examinations 1 and 3 have 
been used in company study classes since 
early fall; Manuals 2 and 4 were ready for 
the year’s second series of classes which be- 
gan about February 1. 


An outstanding feature of the manuals is 
their inclusion of extensive questions, an- 
swers, illustrations, and quiz material. They 
also incorporate many hints to instructors on 
conducting classes and clarifying material. 
Without limiting the freedom of instructors, 
the manuals give them a definite plan to fol- 
low which assures their covering the proper 
material and giving appropriate emphasis to 
the different sections. The manuals will also 
assure a high degree of uniformity in instruc- 
tion of study classes throughout the country. 


Much credit for the immediate success 
which the manuals have already enjoyed can 
be attributed to the practical way in which 
they were developed, Mr. Kohlerman said. 
Each volume represents the cooperative ef- 
forts of several company instructors, most of 
whom are also graduates of L.O.M.A. In- 
stitute. As a result, the manuals have been 
written with the needs of both students and 
instructors in mind. The company instruc- 
tors who assisted the Institute in preparing 
the manuals are Miss Margaret M. Irving, 
Mutual Benefit, and Messrs. Corwin Bar- 
num, Teachers Insurance and Annuity, L. P. 
Connor, Mutual Benefit, G. E. Johnson, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity, A. R. Lar- 
kin, Prudential, Harry Krueger, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, D. B. Lawes, Prudential, A. J. 
Schick, Prudential, and John Trevor, Metro- 
politan. These persons very generously aided 
the Institute by preparing much of the orig- 
inal material and reviewing the final drafts. 


An interesting development has been re- 
ported, directly traceable to the use of the 
new Examination Manuals. With the chore 
of preparing class material reduced, instruc- 
tors have had more time to think about 
teaching methods. Several men have ex- 
pressed desires to compare their presenta- 
tions with methods used by other instructors. 
As a result of such requests, a one-day 
Seminar for Instructors of Examination I 
was held on February 14 at the Association 
offices in New York for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the philosophy of the new Instruc- 
tor’s Manual. 
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BANKERS LIFE (NEBR.) 


Executive Changes 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
Bankers Life Insurance Company of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
the following executive changes were made: F. M. 
Sanders, from Secretary to Vice President; C. Petrus 
Peterson, from General Counsel to Vice President & 
General Counsel; J. H. Ames, from Associate Actuary 
to Vice President & Actuary; G. B. Cook, Manager of 
the Bond Dept. to Investment Vice President ; Charles 
H. Heyl, from Director of Agencies to Agency Vice 
President ; H. P. Stebbins, from Assistant Secretary to 
secretary; E. F. Estes, from Assistant Actuary to As- 
sociate Actuary and L. E. Corp, Manager of the In- 
surance Dept. to Assistant Secretary & Registrar. 


Mutualization 


The company’s program of mutualization, started in 
1941, made further progress during the year and is now 
60% complete. It is anticipated that another 10% of 
this program will be acccmplished during 1947. 


Retirement Plan 


President Wilson, at the meeting, also announced a 
retirement program for salaried employees. This plan 
will include provision for sickness and disability allow- 
ances, as well as retirement pay. 


BERKSHIRE 


Career Contract 


A new Career Contract for Full-time Berkshire 
(Pittsfield, Mass.) Agents was announced and made 
available for presentation to the Field at the 1947 Gen- 
eral Agents’ Conference in January. This new contract 
is being offered to all present Full-time Associates, on a 
voluntary basis, who are under contract as of March 31, 
1947. After that date all new Full-time Associates 
under age 60 will automatically be given the new con- 
tract. 


March 1, 1947 


| Repos on Companies 
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The presentation of such a contract has been delayed 
in order that the value and effectiveness of existing 
compensation plans might be studied. As a result, this 
new contract is as comprehensive and generous within 
legal limitations as it is possible to provide up to the 
present time. 

The contract does not depart from the traditional 
nine renewal commissions. It does not provide for a 
reduction in first year commission in order to pay a 
larger commission later. It does provide for a larger 
and more stable income to the Career Underwriter 
through the larger second year commission and the Per- 
sonal Continuity Credits during the entire premium pay- 
ing period of the policy. It provides for a level lifetime 
income in old age. On the death of the agent, it provides 
immediate cash for a cleanup fund and an income for 
ten years thereafter. It provides for a continuing income 
to the agent who becomes disabled. In short it provides 
modern answers to many of the problems of the Career 
Underwriter. 


Requirement Provision 


The Retirement provision of the contract is probably 
the most unusual feature. No contribution is required 
by the agent. At 60 or 65 the Contract provides a mini- 
mum income below which an agent’s income can never 
fall without regard to persistency or the number of years 
he lives after reaching 60 or 65. The proportion of the 
income guaranteed is worked out on a fixed percentage 
basis plus 1% for each year as a Full-time Agent and 
this percentage is applied to the Agent’s income from . 
renewal commissions and Personal Continuity Credits 
in the first year after reaching retiring age and com- 
pleting ten (10) years of service. 

The Total Disability provision in the Contract has a 
somewhat similar minimum income guarantee for agents 
who have been with the Company ten years or longer. 

Along with the announcement of the new Career Con- 
tract the Company has taken another step which will 
benefit the majority of-all present Full-time Agents un- 
der contract prior to March 31, 1947. This is in grant- 
ing of Past Service Benefits providing for the payment 
of 2% of the premiums paid on policies in their eleventh 
and subsequent premium years. Those men who take 
the new Career Contract, who have had at least ten con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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BERKSHIRE—Continued 


secutive years of service as a Full-time Agent and a 
satisfactory volume of business in force, will get the im- 
mediate benefit from this, others as they reach ten years. 
This is being done with the primary thought in mind 
of recognizing the men with the Company who have 
made a real contribution to its progress. 


Hynes Treasurer 


At the Annual Meeting of the Directors, G. Dewey 
Hynes, Treasurer, was elected Vice President and 
Treasurer of the Company. 

Mr. Hynes was elected Treasurer on June 1, 1945. 
Previous to this appointment, he was Vice President of 
The First National Bank and Trust Company of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. He was connected with this bank 
for fourteen years. 


BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE 


Employee Retirement Plan 


The Boston Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, has established a retirement plan,-which 
became effective as of January first last, 

The retirement plan is available to all Full-time home 
office employees, officers, district superintendents, as- 
sistant superintendents, agents, district cashiers, and 
assistant cashiers. Each regular employee of the com- 
pany is eligible who has attained his thirtieth birthday 
and who has been in the continuous service of the com- 
pany for three full years and was, on January first, not 
seventy years of age. For the majority of employees, 
the individual contribution will be 2% of his annual 
earnings. The Boston Mutual will contribute the entire 
balance of the cost of the retirement plan necessary to 
provide the benefits. It is estimated that the annual cost 
to the company for this year and the next few years wil! 
be at least $75,000 per year. 

The plan was devised by the National Insurance Firm 
of Marsh & McLennan, Inc., and the State Street Trust 
Company will serve as trustee of all the funds contrib- 
uted by the company and by the employees. 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 
New Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Business Men’s Assurance Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, several important changes and additions to the 
list of company officers were made. J. H. Torrance, with 
the company since 1922, became Vice Chairman of the 
Board. Mr. Torrance has been quite active in insurance 
circles, having for several years been on the Executive 
Committee of the Accident and Health Underwriters’ 
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Conference, a member of the International Claims As. 
sociation and formerly a member of the Legal Section 
of the American Life Convention. L. D. Ramsey, Secre- 
tary of the company since 1920, was promoted to Vice 
President and Controller and his years of experience as 
Office Manager will aid him in dealing with the in- 
creased operating expenses of the company. Mr. Ram- 
sey has also served as Secretary of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, President of the Kansas 
City Chapter National Office Management Association 
and a Director of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. 

At the same meeting, I. H. Wagner, formerly Con- 
troller, was promoted to Secretary of the company. John 
W. Sayler and Jack R. Morris, with the company since 
they graduated from the University of Kansas, were 
named Vice President in Charge of Sales and Director 
of Publicity, respectively. Mr. Saylor received his 
C.L.U. degree in 1942. Clarke Whittlake, formerly As- 
sistant Actuary, was promoted to Assistant to the Presi- 
dent; E. A. Carlson, to Assistant Secretary and Frank 
Blake (1930) to Assistant Treasurer. . 


COASTAL STATES LIFE 


New Company 


The Coastal States Life Insurance Company, located 
at the Mortgage Guarantee Building in Atlanta, 
Georgia, was incorporated as a stock legal reserve life 
insurance company under the laws of Georgia on De- 
cember 14, 1946 and was licensed on January 1, 1947. 
This new company began business as a fraternal bene- 
fit society on May 12, 1939. The authorized capital of 
the new company as provided in the charter is $600,000, 
the subscribed capital $108,000 and the paid-in in cash 
$216,000. The par value of the shares is $10, they were 
sold at $20, thus producing a cash surplus of $100,988 
after expenses in the amount of $7,394 were met. 


Insurance Written 


Currently the company is writing non-participating 
Ordinary Life insurance and offering the following 
plans: Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life, Single Pre- 
mium, Family Protection Special, Juvenile Instalment, 
Educational Endowment, Guaranteed Increasing Bene- 
fit Contract, 5, 10 and 20 Year Term policies, as well as 
other special contracts. Non-medical available from age 
0-45 with amount limits of $5,000 and insurance is 
granted to women on the same basis as men, except they 
are not eligible for Term. Double Indemnity and waiver 
of premium are also available and in the latter case a 
monthly income is payable by reducing the face amount 
of the policy. 


Officers 


President of the new company is C. H. Poindexter, in 
the business for 7 years and he also holds the office of 
Treasurer; Vice President, J. R. Kendrick, in the busi- 
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\s- ness 20 years; Secretary, A. B. Tanner and Superin- 

ion ¥ tendent of Agents, J. W. Kendrick, in the business 20 

re- years. Consulting Actuaries are J. A. Copeland & Son. 

ice \lembers of the Board of Directors are: C. H. Poin- 
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Executive Promotions Ae 2 ae and Hensil 
PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 





At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut, Stuart F. Smith, Vice President, was 
elected a Director of the Company. 

d [t was also announced that at the Directors’ meeting 
which followed the stockholders’ meeting Allerton C. 
Hickmott, Financial Secretary and Irving G. Bjork, 
Assistant Secretary, were appointed Second Vice Presi- 
7 dents, George W. Young was appointed Assistant Ac- 
tuary, and Raymond L. Garvan, Supervisor, City Loans. 


if Mr. Smith was graduated from the Wharton School 
). of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, and joined the OUT OF 100 















h Connecticut General’s Akron, Ohio, office, as repre- 
sentative, in 1924. Early in his business career, Mr. 
; Smith qualified as a life member of the Million Dollar PEOPLE ARE WAITING TO BE 


Round Table, | | SOLD LIFE INSURANCE 


Mr. Hickmott joined the financial department of the 

















Connecticut General in 1917, shortly after graduation *Collier’s Magazine Survey 
from Dartmouth College. In 1925 he was appointed | HEALTH BENEFITS—$200 for 50 

| oo . -_ s ao : ie months beginning 30 days from date of 

7 Assistant Secretary and in 1937 Financial Secretary. | scot disability from sickness. Non-can- Agents, here are poli- 

y Mr. Bjork was educated in Chicago and was engaged __ | cellable . . Non-Proratable. cles designed to help 

‘ in the banking and investment business there. He was | ACCIDENT BENEFITS—$200 for 50 view Gil Geet denen 
ans .. ot 7” , ~ oo ° . Pea months from first day of total disability. ° 

; associated W ith the People's Securities of Chicago m0: Dc eee 

‘ lreasurer prior to his joining the Connecticut General Policies that the Public 
: : HOSPITAL BENEFITS —$200 for 3 

in 1932. George W. Young attended Montclair Acad- | months from first day of total disability | want and NEED. For 
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ceived his degree trom fFrinceton University 1n JZ. ; : 

5 , " . -—" LIFE BENEFITS—Double, Triple Indem- | D+ Haller, Vice President 
He was associated with the New York Life Insurance sty. . Webien of Peandom. and Agency Manager. 

Company in actuarial work for ten years. In May 1942 

he enlisted in the United States Army Air Force, re- 


: ceiving his discharge as Lieutenant Colonel in Novem- 
ber 1945. In December 1945 he joined the Company’s 
actuarial department. 

Raymond L. Garvan attended ILoomis School and was 
graduated as a civil engineer from Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute in 1922. Until he joined the Company’s 
investment department in 1933, he was engaged in the 
building and construction business. 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Connecticut, lowa, Ohio and 
Oklahoma as of December 31, 1945 covering the period 
from December 31, 1941, the date of the previous ex- 
amination. The report of the examiners was essentially 
the same as that appearing in Best’s 1946 Life Reports 
and as information of a later date is now available no 
detailed information is given here. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Dennis V. P. 


Joseph K. Dennis was elected a vice president at the 
meeting of the stockholders of Continental Assurance 
Company last week in Chicago and, at the same time, 
named director of agencies. 

“Election of Mr. Dennis as vice president rounds out 
the official executive responsibility for future agency de- 
velopment of the company,’ stated Roy Tuchbreiter, 
president. “Several years ago, Harlow Brown was 
elected a vice president and has full executive charge of 
eastern territory. The elevation of Mr. Dennis, who will 
devote his efforts to the balance of the country, places 
Continental in a position to more vigorously pursue 
plans for the expansion of our new agency plant.” 

Mr. Dennis had his start in the life insurance business 
as a personal producer in 1924. His workmanship led 
to a supervisory position, and he has remained continu- 
ously in agency work in capacities of increasing responsi- 
bility. 

He joined Continental Assurance in 1945 as assistant 
vice president after serving the Continental Casualty 
Company as superintendent of agents, commercial A & 
H department, for three years, prior to which he was 
associated with the Eastern Department of the Conti- 
nental Casualty for six years in managerial and super- 
visory positions. 


FARMERS LIFE 


Adopts CSO and 2!/,°%, Interest 


Effective January 1, 1947 the Farmers Life Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa began issuing all policies 
on the CSO Table and 214% interest. At the same time 
several new policies were introduced, including the 30 
Year Endowment, Life Paid-Up at Age 65, Term to 65 
and 3 Annuity contracts. 


$4 





FIDELITY MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


President E. A. Roberts of the Fidelity Mutual, Phila- 
delphia, Penna., has announced a number of organiza- 
tion changes including the advancement of two senior 
officers—J. M. Shoemaker, formerly Second Vice Presi- 
dent-Investment, to Vice President-Investments, and 
C. P. Mayfield, formerly Second Vice President-Admin- 
istration to Vice President-Administration. 


Mr. Shoemaker is a graduate of the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania and following graduation 
entered the security investment field, becoming partner 
in the firm of Cadbury, Ellis and Haines. He came with 
the Fidelity in 1931 as Secretary of its Security Invest- 
ment Department, and was made Assistant Treasurer 
of the Company in 1940 and in 1944 was elected Second 
Vice President-Investment. 


Mr. Mayfield, following graduation from Lafayette 
College as Civil Engineer was for a number of years in 
the Engineering Department of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co. and prior to entering the Advertising Agency busi- 
ness in 1922 was in charge of Valuation work on the 
New York and Philadelphia terminals. In 1925 he be- 
came Manager of Publicity and Personnel for Fidelity 
Mutual and was engaged in that field of work until his 
election in 1944 to Second Vice President in charge of 
the newly created Department of Administration. 


Others 


Other staff changes announced by Mr. Roberts in- 
clude the promotion of Lawrence J. Doolin from As- 
sistant Manager of Agencies to Associate Manager of 
Agencies, A. H. Evans, from Assistant Secretary to 
Underwriting Office, J. T. Flanagan, Jr. from Manager 
of Sales Promotion to Assistant Manager of Agencies, 
V. P. Keesey from Attorney to Assistant Counsel, and 
Harry L. Archey, Jr. from Statistician to Assistant 
Secretary. Samuel McGarvey, Purchasing Agent was 
moved to the officers roster without change of title. H. 
L. Hood was appointed Assistant Treasurer and W. T. 
Vrooman, Assistant Secretary. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


Executive Changes 


Frank Vesser, who has spent more than 20 years in 
the field as a personal producer and Agency Manager, 
was elected Vice President in Charge of Agencies at the 
annual meeting of the company. At the same time, 
Harry E. Nelson, who joined the company’s Publicity 
Department in 1942, was named Director of Advertis- 


ing. 
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GREAT-WEST LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


P. S. Bower, with the Great-West Life Assurance 
Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba, since 1925 has been 
pronioted to Assistant General Manager and Treasurer. 
At the same time D. E. Kilgour, with the company’s 
Ageiicy Department since 1933, was named Assistant 
General Manager and Superintendent of Agencies. 


HOME STATE LIFE 
Stock and Cash Dividend 


On December 23, 1946 the directors of the Home 
State Life Insurance Company, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa declared a stock dividend in the amount of $238,- 
000 by raising the par value of the shares from $1.50 to 
$5.00. This action is the exact opposite of that taken in 
1935 when the par value of shares was reduced from 
$5.00 to $1.50. 

On January 16, 1947 a cash dividend in the amount 
of 50¢ per share was declared on all outstanding stock. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 


Status of Litigation 


On January 21st, Judge Julius H. Miner, of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Cook County, Illinois, approved a compro- 
mise agreement with all litigants which in effect provides 
a $520,000 settlement to the stockholders of the Illinois 
Bankers Life Assurance Company, subject to approval 
of the policyholders. The policyholders have until 
March 7, 1947 to approve or disapprove the arrange- 
ment and letters detailing particulars of the situation 
have been sent to all policyholders. At the same time a 
stipulation authorizing the sale of capital stock was en- 
tered and Charles Rundall, former President of the IIl- 
inois Bar Association, and Paul Jones, former Director 
of Insurance of Illinois, were appointed Trustees for the 
stock and for its sale. 

To set forth the details of this litigation since its in- 
ception in 1943 we reproduce following, in part, the 
letter that was sent to all persons who were policyholders 
of the Illinois Bankers Life Association on November 


19, 1929, 


Letter to Policyholders 


“On February 9th, 1942, certain policyholders of Illinois Bank- 
ers Life Association filed their complaint in the Circuit Court 
of Cook County, Illinois, in chancery, on behalf of those and 
all other policyholders and former policyholders similarly situ- 
ated, against William H. Woods, Arthur H. Sawyer and the 
Estate of Hugh T. Martin, all of whom were directors of Illi- 
nois Bankers Life Association on November 19, 1929. The 
plaintiffs in that suit sought to establish that the 80% of the 
2000 shares of capital stock of Illinois Bankers Life Assurance 


(Continued on the next page) 
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BORDERING ON 


A BILLION 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 
. December 31, 1946 


$954,406,023. 


1946 INCREASE 
$148,847,295. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
POLICY CONTRACTS 





ROBERT E. HENLEY, 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, 
om, President 


Chairman of the Board 





Richmond, Virginia 























That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


J. C. West, President. 
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ILLINOIS BANKERS—Continued 


Company acquired by Hugh T. Martin during his lifetime, and 
which at the time of commencement of the suit was held in the 
name of Chicago City Bank and Trust Company as Trustee for 
Hugh T. Martin, and that the remaining 20% of said capital 
stock of Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company acquired 
and then held by Arthur T. Sawyer, were at all times heid by 
said Martin and Sawyer in constructive trust for the benefit 
of all those presons who were policyholders of Illinois Bankers 
Life Association on November 19, 1929, including both those 
policyholders in the Association who continued their policies in 
the Association on the assessment plan, and also those policy- 
holders who coverted their policies into new policies of Illinois 
Bankers Life Assurance Company. Plaintiffs asked that Ar- 
thur T. Sawyer and the Estate of Hugh T. Martin be directed 
by the court to turn over and deliver all such capital stock to 
and for the benefit of such policyholders ; plaintiffs also asked 
for a money judgement against William H. Woods tor the 
benefit of all such policyholders. 

“Thereaiter Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company filed 
its answer and counterclaim in the same proceeding, and asked 
among other relief for a money judgement against the Estate of 
of Hugh T. Martin ior the benefit of those policyholders who 
had converted their policies in Illinois Bankers Life Association 
into new policies of Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company, 
with respect to some $430,000.00 received by Martin personally 
from the proceeds of the extra year’s premium payments made 
by the converting policyholders at the time they converted their 
policies. 

“Certain policyholders of Illinois Bankers Life Assurance 
Company who had formerly held policies in Illinois Bankers 
Life Association filed their intervening petitions in the same 
proceeding, asking for certain relief for the benefit of those 
who had converted their former policies in Illinois Bankers Life 
Association to new policies of Llinois Bankers Life Assurance 
Company. 

“The case went to trial before Honorable Julius H. Miner, 
Judge of the Circuit Court of Cook County, Illinois, in 1943, 
and on November 20, 1943, after several months of hearings, 
the court entered a decree finding that the Estates of Hugh T. 
Martin and Arthur T. Sawyer (who died on July 11, 1942) and 
also the assignee of some of the stock formerly held by Arthur 
T. Sawyer, held all the stock of Illinois Bankers Life Assurance 
Company issued to them in constructive trust for the benefit of 
all those persons who had been policyholders of Illinois Bankers 
Life Association on November 19, 1929. The court directed that 
all such stock be turned over and deliv ered to a trustee appointed 
by the court to be sold or disposed of for the benefit of all such 
policyholders, including both those who had converted their 
original policies and those who had not done so. The court also 
entered a judgment against the Estate of William H. Woods 
for the benefit of such policyholders, which judgment has since 
been settled by the Estate of William H. Woods through pay- 
ment of the sum of $25,000.00, deposited with the Clerk of the 
Circuit Court of Cook County, Illinois. The court also entered 
a judgment against the Estate of Hugh T. Martin in favor of 
Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company in the sum of $699,- 
000.00, for the benefit of those policyholders who had converted 
their policies in the Association into policies in the Assurance 
Company and who paid an extra year’s premium to effect such 
conv ersion. 

“On appeal from such decree, the Appellate Court of Illinois 
in substance affirmed the decree of the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, but held that the aforesaid judgment of $699,000.00 
should be a lien on the stock to the extent the $430,000.00 of 
commission monies received by Hugh T. Martin were used to 
purchase, pay for and acquire the 2000 shares of capital stock 
of the Assurance Company. The decision of the Appellate 
Court is reported in 325 Ill. App. 459. 

“On further appeal, the Supreme Court of Illinois in sub- 
stance also affirmed the decrees of the Circuit Court and the 
Appellate Court, but held that the defendants were entitled to 
receive back whatever personal funds of theirs they had put 
into said company in paying for said capital stock. The Su- 
preme Court remanded the case to the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, for further proceedings consistent with the opinion of 
the Supreme Court, to permit the Circuit Court to take an ac- 
counting, in order to determine the amount to which the defend- 
ants were entitled, to fix the amount of the lien for the benefit 
of the converting policyholders, and otherwise to determine the 
equities of all parties. The decision of the Supreme Court is 
reported in 394 Illinois 94. 

“Including the proceedings in the Appelate and Supreme 
Courts, the litigation has been pending for nearly five years and 
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has been bitterly contested throughout. Faced with the prospeg 
of further expensive, drawn out, stubbornly contested litigation 
with respect to the matters as to which further hearings were 
ordered by the Supreme Court of Lllinois, counsel for the var. 
ous parties undertook consideration of the possibility of settle 
iment of the issues and matters which are subject to further 
hearing. Counsel were concerned with the possible adverse ef- 
fect which further litigation might have upon the welfare of 
Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company. Furthermore, al] 
counsel as well as the court were apprehensive respecting the 
effect which the passage of time might have upon the value of 
the capital stock of the Assurance Company and the unknown 
economic factors of the future should the time of the sale or 
disposal of said stock for the benefit of the policyholders of 
the Association be unduly postponed. Counsel and the court 
felt and now feel that preservation of the subject matter of the 
litigation by sale or disposal of the capital stock, so as to avoid 
further gamble with unknown future economic conditions, 
would be to the best interest of all concerned. The conferences 
looking to settlement of the litigation were undertaken and had 
under the supervision of the court. Defendants are willing to 
enter into a compromise agreement and accept the sum of $520,- 
000.00 as the full amount to which they and all of them are 
entitled. Such compromise agreement provides that the defend- 
ants release and waive any and all right, title and interest in 
and to all of such stock, that the defendants be paid the sum 
of $520,000.00 out of the proceeds of the sale or disposition of 
such stock, and that the defendants be released from all further 
obligation to any of the parties of the suit, including all obliga- 
tions on the judgnient for $699,000.00 against the Estate of 
Hugh T. Martin, mentioned above, the Martin Estate being 
insolvent except for such sums as may be received by the Estate 
pursuant to the proposed settlement herein described. Such 
settlement, however, is subject to submission thereof to all per- 
sons who were policyholders of Illinois Bankers Life Associa- 
tion on November 19, 1929, and to the approval or disapproval 
of the Circuit Court of Cook County, Illinois, at an open hearing 
to be held by the court on the 7th day of March, 1947, as here- 
inafter set forth. 


“A stipulation has been signed by the defendants that the 
aforesaid stock may be sold or disposed of by the court pending 
submission of the settlement agreement to the aforesaid policy- 
holders and pending proceedings before the Circuit Court for 
approval of said agreement; that said stock shall be sold or 
disposed of free and clear of any claims or interests of defend- 
ants and other parties and persons in interest; but that any and 
all rights to which the defendants, as well as other parties in 
interest, are entitled shall attach to the proceeds to be received 
from the sale or disposition of said stock. 


“The court has authorized and directed that notice of the 
proposed settlement be given to the aforesaid policyholders and 
that they be given an opportunity to express their approval or 
disapproval thereof. 


“For the reasons mentioned above and for the following rea- 
sons we believe that such settlement is advisable and in the 
interest of the policyholders: 


_ “1. The defendants contend that, under the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, they are entitled to the value of both money 
and benefits contributed by them amounting to substantially im 


excess of $520,000.00. Plaintiffs, Illinois Bankers Life Assur-- 


ance Company, and certain intervening policyholders deny this 
contention of defendants, and contend that under the opinion of 
the Supreme Court defedants’ recovery is limited to the amount 
of funds which defendants personally contributed to the pur- 
chase of said stock, with statutory 5% interest thereon. 


“2. The litigation may otherwise continue in the trial court 
and on further appeals for several years. The continuance of 
this litigation may impair the value of the stock more than the 
amount of the settlement. The fluctuation in general market 
conditions may substantially affect the value of the assets of 
the company, if the sale of the stock is delayed for several 
vears. The consent of the defendants to the immediate sale or 
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disposition of the stock, pending any further proceeding on the 
proposed settlement, free and clear of the claims and interests 
ot the parties in interest, has been a major factor in the court’s 
consideration, and also in our approval, of such settlement. It 
has been the express purpose of the court to have the stock sold 

disposed of promptly on the best possible market, so as to 

—_ as much as possible for the benefit of the policyholders. 

The Assurance Company is now being ably managed, and 
is in pes financial condition. While we cannot prophesy exactly 
what will be the sale price of such stock at this time, the court 
has fixed a minimum sale price of $2,500,000.00 for the stock 
(the original cost of ‘which was $250,000.00). If it should 
realize that sum, the settlement payment to the defendants will 
be about 20% of the value of such stock. The settlement of the 
litigation and the sale of the stock will relieve the Assurance 
Company of the burden of further extensive litigation, and the 
adverse effect which the pendency of the litigation has and may 
in the future have upon its business. 

‘A hearing will be had on the proposed settlement before 
ie. - Julius H. Miner, Judge of the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, Illinois, on the 7th day of March, 1947 at two o'clock 
P. M., in Room 942 County Building, Chicago, Illinois, at which 
time all parties in interest may appear and present their views 
on such proposed settlement. Any policyholder interested may 
also, if he wishes, express his views by letter to Honorable 
Julius H. Miner, Judge of the Circuit Court of Cook County, 
Room 942 County Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

“In order that all policyholders who desire to do so may 
have an opportunity to discuss the proposed settlement in ad- 
vance of the aforesaid court hearing, a meeting of the policy- 
holders will be held in Room 942, County Building, Chicago, 
Illinois, on the 28th day of February, 1947, at 2:00 P. M. You 
may, if you desire, use the enclosed proxy to Vernon R. Loucks, 
Albert E. Jenner, Jr., and Clarence J. Bassler, or............. 
n heb adda bbebckdedashscckane 00 danke and indicate in the 
proxy whether you desire them to vote at said meeting either 
for or against the proposed settlement. A blank is left after the 
names of Vernon R. Loucks, Albert E. Jenner, Jr., and Clarence 
J. Bassler, so that you may, if you desire, scratch out those 
names and write in the name of any other proxy whom you 
may wish to designate to act for you and the policyholders’ 
meeting. As appears from the list of the signers of this notice, 
Vernon R. Loucks, Albert E. Jenner, Jr., and Clarence J. Bassler 
are respectively attorneys for plaintiffs, for Illinois Bankers 
Life Assurance Company, and for certain policyholders who 
intervened in the cause. They and their associates have repre- 
sented said parties throughout the litigation. 

“This notice is being sent to each of the some 74,000 persons 
who appear from the records of Illinois Bankers Life Assur- 
ance Company and the records of Illinois Bankers Life Asso- 
ciation to have been policyholders of said Association on No- 
vember 19, 1929, and for whose benefit the constructive trust 
of the capital stock of the Assurance Company was found and 
declared by the above mentioned courts. 

“Trrespective of whether the aforesaid legal proceedings are 
finally determined by further litigation or by approval of the 
foregoing settlement, further proceedings are to be had in the 
Circuit Court to fix and determine among themselves the in- 
terests and shares of the policyholders, and others equitably 
entitled thereto, in the proceeds of sale or disposal of the said 
capital stock, to provide for the allocation, distribution, or pay- 
ment thereof to and among the persons, firms and corporations 
equitably entitled thereto, and to determine, fix and provide for 
payment of the expenses of the parties who have prosecuted the 
litigation for and on behalf of the aforesaid policyholders, to- 
gether with the fees and expenses of their respective counsel, 
and to determine the property, fund, or funds from which said 
fees, costs and expenses shall be paid. 

“This notice has been submitted to and has been approved by 
Judge Miner. All of the above proceedings are subject to the 
final order of the court. And the court has full power to, and 
will determine whether the proposed settlement shall be ap- 
proved or disapproved.” 

Chicago, Illinois, January 21, 1947. 


The letter was signed by Vernon R. Loucks and Mal- 
colm R. McKerchar, Attorneys for Plaintiffs; by Pop- 
penhusen, Johnston, Thompson & Raymond, Attorneys 
for Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company; Albert 
E. Jenner, Jr., Clarence J. Bassler and William S. Klein- 
man, Aitorneys for Intervening Petitioners and Max- 
field Weisbrod, Attorney for an Intervening Petitioner. 


March 1, 1947 



















To The Attention of 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


To those 
career, with a strong, growing company, 
attention is directed to the New World Life 
Insurance Company. 


seeking a real life insurance 


This company's policies are: to select men 
carefully; to pay adequate salaries, and to 


hasten in every manner their personal 
success. 
Some openings available in Wisconsin, 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California. 


For Agency Representation Write: 
BURT BABCOCK, Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


New World Life Building 
Seattle 4, Washington 
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NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Chronicle of Progress 


1946 1945 
Insurance in Force ........... $103,046,000 $91,606,000 
New Business (Paid Basis) 18,651,000 12,983,000 
Renewal Premium Income 2,353,000 2,069,000 
Admitted Assets ............ 20,151,000 18,783,000 
Total Payments to Policyholders 
since organization ......... $30,947,000 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
E. S. ASHBROOK PAUL McNAMARA 


President-Treasurer Executive Vice President 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD 


New Directors 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, Dr. H. F. Starr, Medical 
Director and John H. Barrier, Vice President, were 
elected to the Board of Directors. 

At the same annual meeting a 30¢ per share dividend, 
payable January 30, was declared on 1,000,000 shares of 
capital stock of $10 par value. 

In view of the talk on interest rates today, it might be 
interesting to point out that the Jefferson Standard, ac- 
cording to a news release, earned 4.14% as their net 
rate on invested assets. 


JOHN HANCOCK 
Service Men Standard 


Effective February 1 last, the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass., is now writing 
standard life insurance policies on service personnel, 
except those engaged in aviation and submarine activi- 
ties. The company’s action in this respect is similar to 
that taken by other companies and gives concrete evi- 
dence supporting a point made in the Editors’ Corner 
of this magazine in the December, 1946 issue. 

J. E. Dwyer, formerly Assistant Manager of the 
Group Annuity Sales Division at the Home Office, has 
been appointed Manager of the company’s new group 
office, which is scheduled to open in Honolulu, Hawai 


in April. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., L. J. Kalmbach, 
formerly Vice President, was named First Vice Presi- 
dent. F. J. McDiarmid and F. J. Travers, Investment 
Research Department, were both elevated to the rank of 
Second Vice President. Mr. McAndless also announced 
that Dr. H. Clive McAlister, formerly Reinsurance 
Medical Director, was appointed Medical Director, a 
title also held by Second Vice President Dr. W. E. 
Thorton. V. C. d’Unger, Reinsurance Supervisor, was 
named Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Kalmbach, First Vice President, has been con- 
nected with The Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany since 1924 while F. J. McDiarmid, Second Vice 
President, joined the company in 1928 as a member of 
the Actuarial Department and Mr. Travers, Second Vice 
President, became affiliated with the company in 1929 as 
Investment Research Manager. 
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MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


Two senior officers of the Manufacturers Life, To- 
ronto, Can., R. E. Dowsett, Secretary, and G. L. 
Holmes, F. A. S., Actuary, have been appointed As- 
sistant General Managers of the Company. 

Mr. Dowsett joined the Company in 1915, in the Ac- 
tuarial Department and then served with the Army 
overseas from 1917 to 1919. Following his return he 
was for some time Manager of the Medical Department 
and was appointed Assistant Secretary in 1927, and 
Secretary in 1935. Mr. Dowsett has long been active in 
the affairs of the Insurance Institute of Canada, having 
served as a member of the Council in 1941, 2nd Vice- 
President in 1942 and Ist Vice President in 1943. 

Mr. Holmes became a member of the Manufacturers 
Life’s Actuarial Department on May 26th, 1919, after 
serving in France with the Canadian Field Artillery 
during the Great War. His appointment as Assistant 
Actuary of the Company was announced in 1928 and 
he became Actuary in 1935. Mr. Holmes served as 
President of the Actuaries Club for the year 1932-33. 

The Manufacturers Life also has announced the fol- 
lowing appointments at its Head Office: J. R. Beveridge. 
Kk, A. S., becomes Associate Actuary ; K. G. McNab has 
been appointed a Manager of Agencies; C. K. C. Martin, 
D. S$. O., O. B. E., is appointed General Counsel for the 
Company; H. J. Stowe, F. A. S., is now Comptroller, 
and T. B. Close and L. M. Davison become Assistant 
Secretaries. 

Mr. Beveridge’s career with the company commenced 
in Agust, 1925, when he joined the Actuarial Depart- 
ment at Head Office. Mr. McNab joined the Company 
in 1927 and after three years in the Actuarial and Medi- 
cal Departments he went to Japan to carry on special 
Medical and Actuarial work. A member of the Com- 
pany’s Legal Department since 1931, Mr. Martin was 
appointed Assistant General Counsel in February of 
1943. 

Mr. Stowe joined the Actuarial Department in 1922 
and became Assistant Actuary in charge of the newly- 
formed Statistical Department in 1930. He was recently 
elected President of the Insurance Accounting and Sta- 
tistical Association. 

Mr. Close will this year mark the completion of thirty 
years as a member of the Company’s organization and 
Mr. Davison joined the Company in 1930 as a member 
of the Actuarial Department and shortly after was trans- 
ferred to the Medical Department. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Executive Promotion 


The following appointments of officers of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., 
were announced in January by Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president. 
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illiam J. Barrett, formerly Assistant Vice-Presi- 

dei in charge of the Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Group Insurance Division, to be Third Vice-President. 
Mr. Barrett will continue to have supervision over that 
bureau, and in additional will have supervision over the 
Publication division. 

teginald R. Lawrence, formerly Superintendent of 
Acencies, to be Third Vice-President. In this capacity 
Mr. Lawrence will be associated with the work of the 
Field Management Division. 

lohn S. Ray, formerly Manager of the company’s 
Manhattan (New York City) District, to be assistant 
\ ice-President. Mr. Ray will have over-all duties in 
connection with the Field Management Division, par- 
ticularly with reference to field training activities. 

Karl Jefferson Thomson, M.D., who has been asso- 
ciated with the Medical Division, to be an Assistant 
Medical Director. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


Executive Changes 


The Board of Trustees of The Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at the quarterly meeting Monday, 
January 13, named T. A. Phillips, Chairman of the 
Board, and Harold J. Cummings, President, to succeed 
Mr. Phillips. Mr. Phillips had been President since 
1929, Mr. Cummings Vice President since 1930. 

Mr. Phillips received his Bachelor of Arts degree 
trom Toronto University in 1905. He immediately 
joined the actuarial department of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, where he remained until his elec- 
tion as Secretary and Actuary of Minnesota Mutual in 
1909. In 1918 Mr. Phillips was advanced to Vice Presi- 
dent and given a leave of absence for service in the U. S. 
Army during World War I. Upon his return to civilian 
life he resumed his position with the company; in 1929 
being elected President. 

In the life insurance field, Mr. Phillips is on the 
Boards of Directors of The Institute of Life Insurance 
and of the Life Insurance Medical Research Fund. He 
is a Fellow, Past President and Member of the Board 
of Governors, of the American Institute of Actuaries ; 
an Associate of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Brit- 
ain, and of the Actuarial Society of America ; and former 
Member of the Executive Committee of the American 
Life Convention; a Past Member of the Board of the 
life Insurance Association of America; and a Past 
Member of The Insurance Committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Harold J. Cummings is a nationally recognized au- 
thority on selling and sales management. He has au- 
thored numerous articles on these subjects for national 
magazines and is much in demand as a speaker before 
Sales Managers and Life Underwriters Associations in 
the United States and Canada. Under his direction the 
gompany has pioneered and successfully developed many 
unique approaches to the selling of life insurance. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 














PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANKFORT, INDIANA 


40TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
For Year Ending December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 
Bonds—United States Government .................. $ 8,369,497.12 
Bonds—Corporate and Public Utility 3,423,603.79 


eee eevee eeeeee 








First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ................ 2,641,860.93 
ee ee ses vu wencéeseaéebes 1,078,843.32 
Stocks—Preferred and Common ................. 599,976.00 
Insured Savings and Loan Shares .................:. 360,000.00 
EEN OPE eS SE ee ee rer 620,676.73 
Net Outstanding Premiums .................... 285,369.75 
Real Estate, Including Home Office Building ........ 76,889.95 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets ..... ' 69,722.80 

ee T SIOD He on 6 4.6 cic 0's Hee Cadeeer $17,526,440.39 

LIABILITIES 

ee ee . »» -$14,411,991.57 
i i i. 28. os nw akneee baw dareend 629,713.69 
Reserve for Coupons and Policy Dividends .......... 383,716.78 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance .............. 142,698.82 
Reserve for Claims—Proofs Incomplete .............. 34,384.00 
i Cr kasd sete cwheedden bi eeeeess 40,695.06 
eS as e.g ds we aedsebescten és 36, 167.44 

eo ee ee $15,679, 367.36 
Reserve for Reduction in Interest Assumption ........ 320,000.00 
ne i, I od 5 wn 6. 466606 08 ed ese 0 00% 827,083.03 
i ae a ot ob eG ehed sawed enone od onecket 300,000.00 
I oo ci vedccccwe se butssgus ceeeues 400,000.00 





EE Oh Bele 2 ie ee ea. a oe dee wera e enous $17,526,440.39 
ee i ss ke cis wnibe te bes wh abowe $17,526,440. 39 
IE AOE TTY OPC T ECE CPO $80,515,434.00 
New Business Written During the Year .............. $13,406, 305.00 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since 

nr. + vc Jn eadonnéed Cueeewieknwesan es $16, 362,718.00 


——-_——$ 
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MINNESOTA MUTUAL—Continued 


In October 1919, Mr. Cummings became a life under- 
writer, Manager of the sales-service department of the 
Equitable of Iowa, then General Agent for a large mid- 
western company. Two years later, in 1921, Minnesota 
Mutual appointed him Assistant Agency Manager at the 
home office. He was made Associate Manager of Agen- 
cies in 1926, advanced to Superintendent of Agencies in 
1929, and in 1930 he was elected Vice President and a 
Member of the Board of Trustees of the company. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Dept. of Public Service 


Announcement has been made by President John S. 
Thompson of The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., of completed organizational 
plans tor°the new department established last August 
under the direction of Vice President H. G. Kenagy. 
The department (to be known as the Department of 
Public Services) will coordinate and expand certain 
functions previously performed by other departments 
and develop new projects for the purpose of building 
greater public recognition and prestige for the company 
and its field and home office staffs. The functions in- 
clude: advertising, publications and printing, policy- 
owner services, and public information and _ relation- 
ships. 

To secure uniformity in printed contacts with the 
public, in both sales and general information, the com- 
pany’s advertising and publications will be coordinated 
under the general direction of the advertising and pub- 
lications committee with Vice President Kenagy as 
chairman. Committee members, chosen to represent 
sales, policyowner, and general company viewpoints, 
include Superintendent of Agencies H. B. Palmer, As- 
sistant Superintendent C. E. Brewer, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary W. F. White, and Director of Policyowner 
Services M. F. Stone. 

Sales promotion material developed by the agency 
department will be produced by the publications division 
of the public services department. This division will 
include the staff of the company’s field magazine, //he 
Pelican, with Robert J. Walker as editor—a post he has 
held since returning to the company from naval service. 
Supervision of all printing production, preparation of 
trade journal advertising and liaison work with the com- 
pany’s national advertising agency, will be the responsi- 
bility of Robert W. Sampson. Coming to the Mutual 
Benefit in December 1946, Mr. Sampson has had ex- 
cellent training and experience in printing and adver- 
tising with other business. 

The responsibility for improving services to policy- 
owners in various ways has been assigned to Miss 
Mildred F. Stone, who has been transferred from the 
agency to the public services department with change 
in official title to director of policvowner services. Miss 
Stone, since her association with the company in 1925 
has become well known in life insurance circles through 
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her activities with women’s groups and she will con- 
tinue her interest in this field. In addition, she will 
supervise the company’s library service. 

The former agency department library will be ex- 
panded to furnish reference and research service to 
home office executives, with Miss Hazel Kirk Levins 
and Miss Helen Walton as librarians. Miss Levins 
comes to the company from public relations work in 
the East Orange (N. J.) Public Library where she 
served as a librarian for over fifteen years. Miss Wal- 
ton, who has been associated with the Mutual Benefit 
for twenty-seven years, became librarian of the agency 
department library when it was established in 1922, 

Public information and special functions in the field 
of public relations will be the responsibility of Miss 
Mary J. Fishwick, assistant to Mr. Kenagy. Her com- 
pany experience includes service in the medical, new 
business and agency departments and, for a number of 
years, as editor of the home office employee’s magazine. 


Promotions 


Policyowners of The Mutual Benefit Life, voting in 
person or by proxy at the annual meeting, re-elected 
three directors for terms of four years. In the following 
meeting of the Board of Directors six new officers were 
elected and four officers elected to positions of higher 
responsibility. 

The directors re-elected were I:dward E. Rhodes, 
honorary chairman of the Board of Directors, Robert 
G. Cowan, president, National Newark & Essex Bank- 
ing Company, Newark, and Lawrence J. MacGregor, 
president, Summit Trust Company, Summit, N. J. 

The new officers include five members of the law 
department who were elected attorneys: F. M. Wooley, 
A, A. King, Furney Jeffreys, F. L. Partridge and T. R. 
Lester; and, from the agency department, John O. 
Wilson was elected assistant superintendent of agencies. 

Officers elevated to higher posts were J. J. Magovern, 
Jr., from assistant to associate counsel, J. \1. Stoddart 
and LL. G. Aierstok from attorneys to assistant counsels, 
and Dr. J. R. Beard, Jr., from assistant to associate 
medical director. 

Other officers of the company were re-elected for the 
term of one year. 


Employee A. & H. Coveration 


Freedom from worry over medical and surgical fees 
as well as hospital costs has been assured all regular full- 
time home office employees of the company. The Mutual 
Benefit is assuming the cost of individual subscriptions 
to the Medical-Surgical Plan of New Jersey and, since 
November 1945, has carried the cost of individual em- 
ployee membership in the Hospital Service Plan of New 
Jersey, according to announcement by Secretary Harry 
H. Allen in charge of personnel. Regular full-time home 
office employees are eligible regardless of age. 

During the enrollment, just completed, employees also 
had the opportunity to apply for the privilege, under both 
plans, of adding eligible family dependents to secure this 
further protection through payment of the difference be- 
tween the single subscription fee paid by the company 
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the family subscription rate. The charge for the 
family protection will be handled for employees through 
payroll deduction. 

Recognizing the social importance of promoting a 
more satisfactory distribution of hospital and medical 
care for those in the middle and lower income brackets, 
the Mutual Benefit’s top officers have contributed their 
help in the development of these two Plans which are 
non-profit corporations organized under New Jersey law. 
Chairman of the Board W. Paul Stillman has given of 
his knowledge of investments and finance by serving as 
chairman of the finance committee of the Hospital Serv- 
ice Plan. The actuarial training and ability of President 
John S. Thompson enabled him to render valuable serv- 
ice in the organization of the Medical-Surgical Plan. 
Since 1942 he has served as secretary-treasurer of the 
Medical-Surgical Plan and has been, from the beginning, 
secretary of the parent body, the Medical Service Ad- 
ministration, 


NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Territorial Changes 


Necessitated by the company’s growth, and looking 
toward a closer contact between the field and the home 
office, the National Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn., has rearranged its field terri- 
tories to reduce the number of districts to be supervised 
by each territorial manager, and has added a sixth terri- 
torial manager, according to announcement made by 
Edwin W. Craig, president of the company. 

The new territorial manager is R. A. Sobel, promoted 
to that post from the district managership of the com- 
pany’s Houston No. 3 district. Mr. Sobel will have 
charge of a new territory to be set up in the Southwest, 
and will have his headquarters in the home office in 
Nashville. 

Rearrangement of the territories places S. G. Glover 
in charge of the Mid-Western Territory, including dis- 
tricts in the States of Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. Mr. Glover will be assisted 
by Supervisor H. S. Land. 

J. H. Brakebill, who has been manager of the South- 
ern Territory, assumes charge of the Central Territorv 
which will comprise the districts in Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Arkansas. Supervisor Thomas Perkins 
will be associated with Mr. Brakebill. 

Ed Mason, until now manager of the Western Terr1- 
tory, takes charge of the Southern Territory which will 
be made up of the districts in Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and Louisiana, and will be assisted by Super- 
visor M. J. Kennedy. 

The Eastern Territory, under Manager R. E. Musto, 
will include the districts in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio and Michigan. Supervisors in the 
astern Territory are R. J. Roberts and R. D. Outten. 

Associated with Mr. Sobel in the new territory will 
be Supervisors D. E. Paseur, L. R. Algee and I. E. 
Smith. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE AMERICAN HOME— 
Citadel of Democracy 


Some years ago, there was a total lack of emphasis 
on the building or purchase of a home. Now, like 
flood waters, the acute housing shortage has reached 
a peak and slowly, ever so slowly, it will subside. 
The dearth of dwellings has made every American 
home conscious. They are mindful of the need for 
adequate home protection and want to see their stake 
in the future safe-guarded. 

The Ohio National was aware that American home 
owners needed mortgage insurance. Company actu- 
aries conceived, and put into operation, the now 
universally popular Home Protection Plan. The plan 
has proved itself a success in every corner of our 
land. It guarantees full payment of the mortgage in 
the event of the owner’s death and will make a happy 
home life possible for many widows and their children. 


This is an example of how The Ohio National 
institutes the type of plan that is most beneficial to 
American citizenry. 


T. W. APPLEBY, Pres. 





THE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT—Continued 


The company’s Pacific Coast Territory, in charge otf 
A. B. Gawronski, assisted by Supervisors L. E. Orr 
and H. C. Anderson is not affected in the boundary 
shifts. 

R. A. Sobel, the new territorial manager, began his 
service with the company as an agent in Atlanta in 
1929. He served later as a superintendent there and 
in Chattanooga and Nashville before being promoted 
to manager of the New Orleans No. 3 District in 1939. 
He was transferred to Houston in 1941, and has been 


there since. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, 
Vermont, L. Douglas Meredith was elected Executive 
Vice President and continues as Chairman of the F1- 
nance Committee. At the same time, A. H. McAulay 
was elected Director of Selection and Dr. Andrew J. 
Oberlander was elected Medical Director; Dr. Harry 
I.. Colombo, an Assistant Medical Director; Roy L. 
Johnson, Director of Personnel and Purchasing and 
Wm. A. Keltie Assistant Actuary. Dr. Edwin A. Col- 
ton, with the company since 1905, officially retired as 
Medical Director. 

Mr. Meredith has become nationally famous in re- 
gard to F.H.A. mortgages. Several articles of his deal- 
ing with this subject have appeared in past issues of 
the News. 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The annual examination of the New World Life 
Insurance Company, Seattle, Washington was made by 
the Washington Insurance Department as of December 
31, 1945. The report of the examiners which was 
favorable was similar to that appearing in Best’s 1946 
life Reports. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


Executive Changes 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the North American Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, Paul McNamara, Executive Vice President, 
was relieved of his duties with the agency force and 
henceforth will assume general company executive 
duties. Charles G. Ashbrook was promoted to Vice 
President and Director of Agencies and W. ©. Morris 
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was promoted from Secretary & Actuary to Vice Presi- 
dent and Actuary. Leslie O. Copeland was advanced 
to Secretary and now has full charge ot home office 
operations, and M. J]. Scandrett was named Assistant 
Secretary. 


Dividends 


A dividend of 10% on the capital stock was declared 
pavable semi-annually, 5% on [February 10 to stock- 
holders of record February 3 and 5% on August 11 
to stockholders of record August 4. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
Stock Changes 


In December, 1946 the Old Republic Credit Life In- 
surance Company, Chicago, Illinois, declared a stock 
dividend of 50%, increasing the capital from $300,000 
to $450,000 by raising the par value of shares from 
$1.00 to $1.50. At the same time the company issued 
€0,000 new shares of stock which were sold at $3.00 
per share. As a result of these transactions the com- 
pany’s capital is now $540,000. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
100th Anniversary 


In celebration of its Centennial * year the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia, Penna., has placed on display 
in the Home Office at Philadelphia a pictorial exhibition 
called “Life In America a Century Ago.” The collec- 
tion features old contemporary prints and engravings, 
mostly in color, together with other historical objects of 
interest. The idea is to illustrate the period around 
1847 when the Company began business. How did the 
people of the time look? How did they dress? What 
did their cities and country look like? What were their 
greatest interests? What did they read and how did 
they entertain themselves? What were they doing? 
What was their favorite music? 

There are pictures of street scenes of Philadelphia 
in the 1840’s and of Mexican War battles. The cos- 
tumes of 1847 are shown in old fashion plates. There 
are prints of the volunteer firemen of that day and 
some of their actual equipment. Whaling days and the 
ships of the time are shown. Also a set of views of lite 
on the Western frontiers, including pictures of Indian 
life and buffalo hunting, prairie schooners, the gold rush 
of 1849. There is a set of the coins and of bank notes 
of 1847, as well as the postage stamps first issued by 
the United States government in that year. 

While there are Baillie as well as Currier & Ives 
prints, a special feature of the exhibit is a number of 
pictures generally unknown. These are the “American 
Characteristics,” being social customs, dances, parties, 
markets, of the 1840's, by William Croome. 
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A unique group is of sheet music of that day, the 
vers of which present scenes and customs and cos- 
times usually found only in rare collections, such as 
irly minstrel pictures, and music of mazurka and polka 
Jancing. 

Another series of pictures shows the Philadelphia 
treet cries and criers of the 1840's, together with a 
iusical interpretation of their street cries. 

Music shows early Stephen Foster songs. There is 
1 showing of the almanacs regularly issued for 100 
vears and a full set of the presidential inaugural medals. 
(here are Bingham prints of Missouri elections and 
\Voodville’s print of news of the Mexican War. 

In a glass show window are exhibited early rarities 
of the company’s history, such as the first policy, first 
annual statement, first petty cash box, and a painting 
of the first Home Office. The exhibit in the lighted 
show window is being changed every week to show 
a series of about twenty smaller displays. 

The exhibit was first shown to the Home Office staff 
at a preview, members of the staff contributing a num- 
her of special features to the display. The show was 
first thrown open to the public on the day of the annual 
election and was given attention by vising policy- 
owners who had come to vote. The exhibition was 
collected, prepared, displayed and lighted entirely by 
Penn Mutual people. 


* We take this opportunity to compliment the company on passing this 
mitestone and wish it continued success. THe Epitors. 


PRUDENCE LIFE 
Merges with Baptist Mutual 


The Prudence Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, an assessment association offering life, hos- 
pitalization, health and accident insurance, merged with 
the Baptist Mutual Life Insurance Company, also of 
Chicago, as of December 31, 1946. The continuing 
company will be the Prudence Life. 

The officers of the new organization are: Chairman 
of the Board, Robert E. Barrett; President, S. E. 
Kramer: Vice Presidents, Clarence B. Zehren, Arthur 
A. Bransley, Ernest A. Eklund; Secretary, Barney L. 
Hollowick; Treasurer, Grace Stonesifer. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Eklund, who was formerly President 
of the Baptist Mutual Life, all other officers held sim- 
ilar positions with the Prudence Life prior to the 
merger. 


PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 


Executive Promotions 


Harold M. Stewart, C.L.U., was designated executive 
vice-president of The Prudential Insurance Co. of 
\merica, at the Board of Directors meeting held on 

(Continued on the next page] 
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Tower of Strength 
In the;Deep South 


The LAMAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY*¢ 


JACKSON, MiSS, 





Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 


the Company, allowing excellent first year 
commissions and continuous renewal com- 
missions. 


























THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO, CANADA 


Established 1887 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


969 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
330 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


January 15th last. At the same time the Board of Di- 
rectors elected Sayre MacLeod, C.L.U., and Orville 
EK. Beal, C.L.U., as vice-presidents. 

The promotion of Stewart marks the culmination of 
twenty-six years of Prudential service that started with 
a clerkship in one of the company’s district offices in 
New York. In 1929 he was transferred to the Pru- 
dential Home Office with the title of supervisor and five 
years later became an assistant secretary. He was made 
a second vice-president in 1941 and vice-president in 
1944. 

Throughout his career in the Home Office, Stewart 
has played an important part in the supervision and 
development of the Company’s field organization. 

MacLeod became associated with The Prudential in 
1926 immediately after completing his college work. 
In 1942 he was promoted to Assistant Secretary and 
two years later was advanced to second vice-president. 
In his new capacity, he will be in charge of the Ordi- 
nay Agencies Dept. 

Beal also has had long service with The Prudential. 
He joined the company in 1926. He was made assistant 
secretary in 1944 and second vice-president in 1945, As 
vice-president he will assume direction of the Industrial 
Agency Field Management and Field Service Depart- 
ments. 

Also elected by the Board of Directors at its meeting 
were W. Jackson Letts and John Ferris, C.L.U., who 
become second vice-presidents. Letts’ who has been 
serving as superintendent of agencies will continue in 
the Ordinary Agencies Department with broadened 
responsibilities. 

As second vice-president, Ferris will have under his 
immediate supervision seven of the regions of the In- 
dustrial Agency Field Management Department. 

Other promotions and elections that have just been 
announced include: Harry B. Pennington who will be- 
come general manager and director of field service in 
place of Ferris whom he has been assisting; Henry E. 
Blagden from assistant actuary to associate actuary and 
William J. Cohagan, Harold E. Daw and Arthur A. 
Windecker, Jr., who become assistant actuaries. 

Also, Henry J. Brock and Donald B. Munsick to 
assistant counsel, Charles I. Webster to Title Attorney, 
Robert J. Murphy to superintendent of agencies, Joseph 
Hahn to assistant director of field service, Donald O. 
Cramer to regional manager and Charles E. Humiston 
to manager of the Research and Procedures Division. 


QUAKER CITY LIFE 


Formerly Progressive Quaker City 


“Quaker City Life Insurance Company” is the new 
name of the company formerly known as the Progres- 
sive Quaker City Life Insurance Company, located in 
Philadelphia, Penna. This change in title was adopted 
in December, 1946. 

The company also declared a stock dividend of 50%, 


thus increasing the capital from: $200,000 to $300,000. 
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SECURITY MUTUAL 


Agents Under Social Security 


All full time agents of the Security Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Binghamton, N. Y., are now covered by 
Social Security, President Frederick D. Russell an- 
nounced last month. 

The announcement followed receipt of a ruling from 
the United States Treasury Department. 

“We have long felt,” Mr. Russell said in stating his 
company’s position, “that life insurance agents are en- 
titled to Social Security benefits just as much as the 
salaried employees in the business or in industry.” 

“When Social Security first became a fact,” he added, 
“there was opposition to it on the basis that it would 
tend to destroy initiative and provide what amounted 
to a dole for widows and the aged. It was seen by life 
insurance companies, in some instances, as an unwar- 
ranted intrusion on the system of private enterprise 
which has built our nation.” 

“In practice, however, Social Security has proved 
to be a tremendous boon to the life insurance business 
since it has made Americans conscious of their needs 
and has provided the firm foundation of old age and 
widow’s income upon which the agent is able to con- 
struct an enduring security through life insurance.” 

In a message to agents, Mr. Russell pointed out that 
“Security Mutual was among the first to offer a non- 
contributory compensation and retirement contract. 
The new Social Security benefits—whose value to you 
can be measured in terms of thousands of dollars— 
augment your retirement income which is being built 
for you and at the same time provide added benefits 
for your family.” 


SOUTHERN FARM BUREAU LIFE 


New Company 


The Southern Farm Bureau Life Insurance Com- 
pany, located at 221 North President Street, Jackson, 
Miss., was incorporated as a stock legal reserve com- 
pany under the laws of Mississippi on October 31, 1946, 
and was licensed on December 18, 1946. It began busi- 
ness on January 2, 1947 with an authorized capital of 
$200,000, that amount being subscribed in cash and 
also a surplus of $200,000. The par value of the shares 
is $100 and they were sold at $200 and there were no 
promotional or other expenses. 


Insurance Written 


Currently the company is writing Ordinary insurance, 
Endowment at 85 plan only, on the participating basis. 
Non-medical is available from ages 0-44 with amount 
limits of $3,000, and the maximum retention is $5,000. 
Women are granted insurance on the same basis as 
men and neither disability nor double indemnity are at 
present being written. 
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Officers and Directors 


The present officers are: President, Ransom E. 
Aldrich ; Executive Vice President & Supt. of Agencies, 
D. C. Mieher ; Vice President, W. H. Neely; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Paul E. Edwards; Medical Director, Dr. 
A. Gayden Ward and Consulting Actuary, Walter C. 
Green. Among these executives, D. C. Mieher has had 
18 years’ experience with the Country Life of Illinois ; 
W. H. Neely, 15 years’ experience with the Standard 
Life of Mississippi and Paul E. Edwards, 11 years’ ex- 
perience with the Farm Bureau Mutual of Indiana. 

The directors are as follows: Aldrich, Ransom E.; 
Allen, Lewis F.; Cooper, Owen; Devaney, C. H.; 
Frasier, Waldo; Givhan, W. C.; Hammond, J. Walter ; 
Hardin, Joe C.; Hatton, Joe M.; Mitchell, V. V.; 
Randolph, Walter L.; Short, R. E.; Thompson, W. F. ; 
Williams, J. S.; Wood, I. S. 


Reserve Basis 


The policy currently being written—Ordinary Life— 
is based on the American Men Table, Modified Pre- 
liminary Term (Illinois Standard) with interest at 3%. 


Territory 


Currently the company is licensed in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Texas and Kentucky. 


STANDARD INSURANCE 


Executive Changes 


George W. Schoeffel resigned as_ vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies for Standard Insurance 
Company, Portland, Oregon, effective February 1, to 
devote his full time as a life underwriter for the com- 
pany, Raymond R. Brown, Standard’s president, an- 
nounced in January. 

As superintendent of agencies, Schoeffel has been 
succeeded by Edwin A. Phillips, manager of the com- 
pany’s Columbia agency. This agency covers both the 
Oregon and Washington sides of the Columbia river 
area from Astoria to Pendleton. 

Schoeffel will specialize in tax and business insurance, 
two markets which have shown an increasing percent- 
age of Standard’s expanded volume of new insurance 
written in recent years. 

Schoeffel’s resignation came from a desire “to be 
relieved of the extensive travel required by my present 
position so that I can spend more of my time in Port- 
land.” An active participant in civic offairs over the 
years, he was president of the Portland Rose Festival 
in 1941, he has been forum chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce Monday luncheons, president of the Port- 
land Life Underwriters Association, president of the 
Life Managers Association of Oregon and president of 
the Portland Sales Managers Association. 

(Continued on thie next page) 
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1946 
RESULTS: 


220 Million Dollars Gain in Life 
Insurance in Force during the year. 


1 Billion, 619 Million Dollars Life 
Insurance in Force on Dec. 31. 


Total Assets 215 Million, a Gain of 
30 Million for the Year. 
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STANDARD INSURANCE—Continued 


In December 1929 Phillips entered the company’s 
employ as an actuarial clerk. During the following 17 
years, he gained wide experience serving as a home 
office underwriter, personal producer, agency secretary 
and agency manager. He is now president of the Life 
Managers Association of ZJregon. “Phillips is emi- 
nently qualified to handle the larger responsibilities of 
his new position, which involves the supervision of all 
the company’s agencies in the five western states,” said 
srown. 

Standard’s president revealed that during the eight 
years Phillips has headed the Columbia agency business 
of that branch has increased consistently each year until 
now it is the third largest agency in the company. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


The Board of Directors of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company of Worcester, Massachusetts an- 
nounces the election of H. Ladd Plumley as Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary—Group Department. 


Mr. Plumley joined the State Mutual in the fall of 
1945 to become Executive Head of the newly organized 
Group Department. He has been in Group insurance 
work ever since his graduation from Williams College 
in 1925. 

Edward A. Green who last year was made Associate 
Actuary of the Company has been promoted to the 
Group Department where he will assume charge of all 
Group actuarial activities. Mr. Green came to the Com- 
pany in 1930 shortly after his graduation from Yale 
University. James H. Eteson who was named Con- 
troller is a graduate of the Wharton School of Com- 
merce & Finance of the University of Pennsylvania. He 
jointed State Mutual in 1922. Edward D. Parks who 
was named Assistant Counsel is a graduate of both the 
School of Business and the School of Law at North- 
eastern University. He is a member of the American 
Bar Association and he came to the Company in 1929 
serving in several departments. 

Melvin W. Schuh who was appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary—Group Department, received his education at 
Suffield Academy and Amherst College. Mr. Schuh 
became associated with State Mutual in 1927 as a mem- 
ber of the Actuarial Department. 

Elmer S. Wiggin was also advanced to officer status, 
being named Manager—Addressograph Department. 
Directly after his graduation from the University of 
New Hampshire in 1925, Mr. Wiggin entered the em- 
ploy of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. He became affiliated with State Mutual in 1928 
and has for many years been associated with the Ad- 
dressograph Department which he now heads, 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE & ANNUITY 


Trends in College Retirement Plans 


During 1946 a total of 61 educational institutions 
established TIAA retirement plans; 40 of these were 
colleges and universities, and 21 were junior colleges, 
secondary schools, and scientific or research organiza- 
tions. This was by far the largest number of new plans 
in any one year, and indications are that the high level 
of new plans will continue in 1947. 


Cumulative Growth of TIAA Retirement Plan 


Colleges 
Year and Universities Others Total 
Ss aS Cakes 21 3 24 
SN ic pac ewan 104 58 162 
Be Settee ses 193 97 290 
eer 300 157 457 


TIAA was established in New York, N. Y., and 
endowed in 1918 by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, after consultations with leading col- 
lege authorities and educational and actuarial organiza- 
tions, to strengthen colleges, universities and other 
non-profit educational institutions. Only by a broad ac- 
ceptance of its services could this goal be reached. The 
importance of this is now shown by the fact that teach- 
ers, research men, and scientific experts can move freely 
among 457 institutions—from college to college, from 
college to research organization, and back to college— 
all the while accumulating a satisfactory provision for 
their retirement. The growing number of research and 
scientific organizations with TIAA plans is important; 
mobility of talent among these organizations and the 
colleges is beneficial both for the institutions and the 
individuals concerned. 


Provisions of New Plans 


Provisions of the plans installed in 1946 indicate 
trends. Summarized below are the data for 36 of the 40 
colleges and universities for which we have complete 
information. 

Classes Covered. Twenty-one of the plans cover fac- 
ulty and administrative officers, usually limiting partict- 
pation to “full-time and not definitely temporary” 
appointees. Three plans cover only faculty members; 
six include all permanent full-time employees; four de- 
nominational institutions include all lay faculty mem- 
bers; one covers lay faculty and administrative em- 
ployees; and one covers all full-time lay employees. 
Ten years ago when Social Security was inaugurated, 
college retirement plans that covered non-academic em- 
ployees were rare indeed; although the trend is toward 
inclusion of non-academic employees, it is noted that 
only one out of every five of the plans started in 1946 
did provide for members of this class. 

Participation. Thirty-one plans require participation ; 
four make it voluntary for present employees, and com- 
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pulsory for new; and only one is a voluntary plan. It 
is apparent that college officers now recognize the weak- 
nesses of a voluntary plan. As further evidence of this, 
many of the voluntary retirement plans established dur- 
ing the 1920's have recently been revised to make par- 
ticipation compulsory. 

\Vaiting Period. Fifteen plans use a one-year wait- 
ing period; seven, a two-year period; seven, a three- 
year period; three, “until tenure”; two, no waiting pe- 
riod; and two, a five-year waiting period. Fourteen of 
the plans also state that staff members need not par- 
ticipate until they are 30 years of age, and one states 
age 27. This latter provision reduces the problems re- 
sulting from turnover among younger employees, and 
still gives sufficient time to accumulate reasonable re- 
tirement benefits. A helpful provision incorporated in 
many of these plans is to make participation voluntary 
immediately or after one year of service, and then com- 
pulsory after, say, two years and the attainment of age 
30. Few plans inaugurated before 1940 incorporated 
this minimum age for compulsory participation. In the 
1920’s about one-third of the plans used a two-year 
waiting period, and almost one-half stated none at all, 
a reflection of the fact that the majority of the plans 
were voluntary during that period. 

Retirement Age. Twenty-six of the new plans es- 
tablish age 65 as the normal retirement age; five, age 
68; and five, age 70. All but three of the plans using an 
age lower than 70 years permit extensions of service 
by special vote of a governing body, usually only to age 
70. About half the plans established in the 1920's used 
age 65; 20%, age 70; 10%, age 68; and almost all the 
rest stated no retirement age. 

Contributions. Thirty-two plans call for a 5%-of- 
salary contribution by the staff member and the same 
amount by the institution toward premiums for a re- 
tirement annuity contract that belongs to the staff 
member. One uses 3%-matched ; one, 4%-matched ; and 
one, 7“¢-matched ; under one plan the college contributes 
10%, with no contributions required from participants. 
A number of the institutions hope to increase their con- 
tributions above the 5°¢-matched basis, thus reflecting 
the realization that this contribution level, found almost 
uniformly in plans established during the 1920's, is no 
longer adequate. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that during 1946 at least 23 institutions, with long- 
established retirement plans, increased their premium 
contributions to more than the 5%-matched basis. The 
higher level selected usually contemplates a total pre- 
mium of 15% of salary shared equally by the staff mem- 
bers and the college, or with the participants contribut- 
ing 5% of salary and the college contributing 10%. 
Many other institutions are studying how they can 
increase contributions. 

Supplementary Benefits. The problem of providing 
benefits for years of service prior to the inauguration of 
the retirement plan is largely one of finding the neces- 
sary funds and of designing a plan to fit the needs at a 
particular institution. Fourteen of the plans established 
in 1946 do not formally provide past service benefits. 
Under 14 plans past service benefits are stated as a 


(Continued on the next page) 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE & ANNUITY—Continued 


percentage of salary when the plan began for each year 
of service prior to the inauguration of the plan; for 
instance, the past service benefit may be 1% of salary on 
the effective date of the plan multiplied by the num- 
ber of years of service prior to that date and after age 
30 was attained. Nine of the 14 plans based on this 
method use 1% of salary as the factor; six give no 
credit for years of service prior to age 30, and three 
use age 35. The other eight plans vary too much for 
classification. 


Conclusions. This summary of new plans established 
in 1946 indicates that the majority of colleges now 
establishing retirement plans are conforming to the best 
current thought, except in two major particulars: (1) 
Too few plans as yet recognize the problem of non- 
academic employee retirement, although many college 
administrators tell us that something must be done soon, 
particularly because college employment is excluded 
from Federal Social Security coverage. (2) Almost no 
new plans take effective action regarding the inade- 
quacy of retirement benefits provided by a 5%-matched 
contribution basis. It is true that many of the colleges 
anticipate later increases in contributions, but years 
turn into decades, leaving many retirement plans un- 
changed, and as a result large groups of college staff 
members may find themselves with inadequate retire- 
ment benefits. 


UNION CENTRAL 


Executive Promotions 


Following the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio, President 
W. Howard Cox announced the reelection of all the 
Company’s officers, as well as seven promotions. 

Assistant Vice President and Assistant Secretary 
Robert H. Flynt was named Vice President. Assistant 
Secretary Roger W. Clark was named Associate Sec- 
retary. Personnel Director Robert H. Steubing was 
promoted to Assistant Vice President. Roland E. Hunt, 
architect in the City Loan Division, was also made an 
Assistant Vice President. Stuart R. Garrison, Office 
Manager of the Financial Department, was promoted 
to Assistant Treasurer of the Company. Richard S. 
Rust, Jr., Supervisor of Applications, became Assistant 
Secretary, while Marshall C. Hunt was promoted to 
Personnel Director. 

Vice President Robert H. Flynt came to The Union 
Central following his graduation at Amherst College 
in 1908. He started as a clerk in the Auditing Depart- 
ment and shortly afterward was transferred to the 
Insurance Department as Chief of its Inspection Divi- 
sion. Roger W. Clark has been with the Company since 
1931. He is a Fellow of the Life Officers Management 
Association and has had broad experience in many 
phases of life insurance office administration. Assistant 
Vice President Robert H. Stuebing has been with The 
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Union Central since 1909 when he started as a clerk 
in the Actuarial Department. A recognized authority 
on office management, Mr. Stuebing is past Chairman” 


of the Board of Directors of the National Office Man- © a 


agement Association. He is also past President and qa 


Director of both the Cincinnati Chapter and the Na- = 


tional Association. 
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Roland E. Hunt, newly elected Assistant Vice Presi- | 
dent, joined The Union Central in 1934 as a technical © 


advisor with the City Loan Division. Assistant Treas-~ 
urer Stuart R. Garrison has worked in many of the” 


Sr 


Company’s various departments since he joined the ¥ 


Company in 1923. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of Port- 
land, Maine was favorably examined by the Insurance 
Department of Maine and Wolfe, Corcoran and Lindner, 
Consulting Actuaries, as of December 31, 1945, cover- 
ing the period from December 31, 1943, date of the 
previous examination. The report of the examiners was 
similar to that appearing in Best’s 1946 Life Reports. 


VICTORY LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Victory Life Insurance Company of Topeka, 
Kansas was favorably examined by the Kansas In- 
surance Department as of June 30, 1946, covering the 
period from December 31, 1942, the date of the pre- 
vious examination. Income was $1,185,780; disburse- 
ments, $647,408; assets, $14,801,132; surplus, $1,174,- 
642; business in force, $62,536,767. 

On April 9, 1946 the former home office building 
of the Pyramid Life Insurance Company was acquired 
at a purchase price of $110,000. 

In February, 1946 the Bank Savings Life agreement 
was declared fully executed, the trusteeship of the 
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Fund terminated and all of the assets became the} 


property of the Victory Life. 


WEST COAST LIFE 
Cash Dividend 


West Coast Life Insurance Company, San Francisco, | 
Calif., announced a dividend of 40 cents per share} 
payable February 7, 1947 to holders of stock of record} 
as of January 27. | 

Stockholders of record November 22, 1946 received} 
a stock dividend of 33 1/3%, and this cash dividend! 
compares with a 40 cents cash dividend declared in 1946.| 
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